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SHAILER MATHEWS 
EDWIN EWART AUBREY ) 
HE life of Shailer Mathews spanned and epitomized a 


definite epoch in American history: the period from 

the Civil War to the second World War. In his auto- 
biography he indicated that he considered that volume sig- 
nificant only as the “human side of social change” during that 
period; and, indeed, he designed the book “to trace the de- 
velopment of those religious changes which have resulted from 
new elements in our social life.’”’ Since he was himself so very 
closely connected with those changes as a leading religious 
scholar, as an aggressive worker for social betterment and for 
increased unity among religious groups, and as member and 
chairman of innumerable committees, he actually does epito- 
mize the direction of change which marked the period. Because 
Dean Mathews was always dynamically forward looking and 
had accepted into the very heart of his personal religion the fact 
of change, he was never dismayed by changes that might re- 
quire the abandonment of earlier positions. The title of his 
autobiography speaks for itself: New Faith for Old. 

It is therefore altogether fitting that a memorial issue of the 
Journal of Religion designed to honor him should examine the 
changes now in process in the areas which commanded so much 
of his effort and to which he gave so much of himself. 

Reared in the evangelical pietism of New England just after 
the Civil War, he saw the transition to the complex and subtle 
attitudes of modern skepticism. The moralistic rigorism of his 
early training was to give place in Christian circles to a broader 

341 
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conception of Christian ethics as the activating force in social 
reformation. The social gospel was being born, and Mathews 
was one of the midwives. Education in general was formalistic 
and stereotyped, and religious education followed suit; but the 
period saw the shift from central emphasis on the text to a 
psychological approach in which the material was to be adapted 
to the pupil’s needs. More obvious and striking was the mitiga- 
tion of some of the bitter rivalry and mutual recrimination of 
the Christian sects. Though we still have a long way to go, we 
have, during this period, been learning to work together. As 
president of the Chicago Church Federation and of the Federal 
Council of Churches, as a leader at the Stockholm Conference 
in 1925, and as chairman of a committee which sought world- 
peace through religion by co-operation of the great religions of 
the world, he worked untiringly for what we have since learned 
to call the “‘ecumenical spirit.”” From Gladstone’s Impregnable 
Rock of Holy Scripture to the scientific modernism of our own 
day is a long trek, and Shailer Mathews not only walked it but 
led others in it. For years he was the center of controversy in his 
denomination and outside of it as a leading advocate of 
modernism under attack from the fundamentalist. As dean of 
the Divinity School of the University of Chicago for a quarter of 
a century he sought to raise theological education above the 
level of the old scholastic training which had become an anach- 
ronism in a rapidly moving world. 

He would be among the first to say that the gains were not 
uniform, for, despite the claims of recent critics of modernist 
liberalism, he never believed in inevitable and unilinear prog- 
ress. When the social gospel led some to identify social idealism 
with Christian ethics, he insisted that there must always be a 
theistic core of Christian morals; while he was equally em- 
phatic that to assuine that “Jesus Christ can be trusted to 
abolish social injustice, economic exploitation, and interna- 
tional tension” is to resort to a dangerous ‘‘obscurant phrase,” 
to substitute an anesthetic for social change. 

Though active in initiating the Religious Education Associa- 
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tion, he early sensed that, at the beginning, ‘‘religious education 
was secular education dressed in a Prince Albert coat” and later 
warned the religious educators against ‘‘the tendency to mini- 
mize churches as institutions, to hide God behind a smoke 
screen of psychology, to neglect theology .... to revert to an 
atomistic use of biblical texts to illustrate ethical principles, 
and to overemphasize techniques and questionnaires.” 

Though he was so active in the movement to bring religion 
and science together in the service of faith, he was well aware of 
the risks of what he called “rebellious modernity,” as well as of 
the dangers of trying to make science support the old evangeli- 
cal theology. He viewed with sympathy the apprehension of 
church people who saw in criticism of the Bible a threat to 
morals; but he was firmly convinced that the “experimental and 
tentative habit of thought” had to be accepted in theology too. 
He believed, however, that religious behavior could change its 
techniques without changing its time-honored function. Jesus 

( —was always central in his conception of Christianity and in his 

| interpretation of social ethics. He came to define God in terms 

| of the cosmic processes which reinforce and create personal rela- 

| tions, but he never accepted the humanist contention that such 
processes are to be subordinated to human ends. 

No one worked harder for religious co-operation than did Dr. 
Mathews, but he had no illusions about the speed and extent 
of such a movement. His approach was to get people to work 
together without first reaching theoretical agreement; for he 
believed that men learn to trust each other in sharing practical 
efforts for some common cause and that theological differences 
should be allowed to remain secondary, as they were in religious 
life. Hence he looked with some doubt on the recent efforts in 
the ecumenical movement to reach common theological ground, 
feeling that such efforts created more division than they healed. 
Long hours in committee meetings devoted to the strategy of 
interdenominational co-operation revealed to him the subtle 
problems of human psychology that attend the encounter of 
diverse minds, especially when rendered more acutely sensitive 
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and cautious by the responsibility of representing their respec- 
tive religious bodies. To press for unity at points of order or 
creed seemed to him to raise into relief what should be secondary 
in a world and a church shaken by the vigorous forces of mod- 
ern secularism and to aggravate opposition which might be 
dissolved by co-operative social action. This was his conception 
of federal as against organic union. 

In the field of theological education he stood for a ministry 
trained for service in the contemporary world by courses de- 
signed to give its members understanding of the modern trends 
in thought and in social life. This attitude was undoubtedly ac- 
centuated by the position of the Divinity School as an integral 
part of a great university where scientific research was pre- 
eminent and in which contacts between the dean and his sci- 
entific colleagues were frequent and intimate. An inevitable 
tension developed between the claims of scientific research in re- 
ligion and of professional training for practical church leader- 
ship; but Dean Mathews took the position that there was no 
conflict, since in a world dominated by the scientific attitude 
the minister must be thoroughly competent in his mastery of 
religious knowledge and in his ability to deal with contempo- 
rary problems. Such competence was fostered by the daily as- 
sociation in classes with students training for academic careers; 
but he was not unaware of the risks: 

I am not so self-righteous as to think that in our effort to combine the 
scientific attitude with institutional efficiency we have altogether avoided 
that condescension which too often characterizes religious teachers who 
have no institutional responsibility, but in our experimenting with theo- 
logical education we have honestly endeavored to make reliable results 
contribute to religious efficiency. 


This meant that the forms of pastoral training that were treated 
in most theological schools as arts to be imparted by the ex- 
perienced pastor-professor were under Dean Mathews’ leader- 
ship made more scientific disciplines with the aid of work in 
social science, psychology, or case work. He never offered to 
give students the message they were to preach because he felt 
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strongly that an empirical approach to the tasks of the preacher 
required that he should hammer out his sermons on the anvil of 
social experience in his own pastoral location, with the resources 
of the religious tradition and critical habits of thinking at his 
command. The success of this approach he found in the superior 
effectiveness of the graduates in the ministry, though he 
warned of the difficulty of reaching any too reliable criteria of 
ministerial efficiency. 

It will be seen from the foregoing that Shailer Mathews was a 
thinker and administrator committed to the need for change in 
religious techniques and concepts; but he moved with sensitive, 
critical awareness of the realities involved in the change. This 
was largely because he stayed close to people and because he 
served steadily and faithfully in the work of the church. Con- 
sequently, he never fell into the academic illusion that sound 
ideas are de facto effective. Much of his time and thought were 
given to the task of what he called ‘‘democratizing religious 
scholarship,”’ and the work of the American Institute of Sacred 
Literature bore testimony to this concern, which he shared with 
President Harper. The influence of the work of the Institute 
in liberalizing the attitudes of the church laity toward the Bible 
has been widespread; and the later study courses of that ex- 
tension of the Divinity School’s scholarship reached into other 
fields of Christian ethics and even into theology. Over and over 
again he said that the only trouble with good plans was folks; 
and it was this sturdy common sense that kept his religious 
leadership so effective. It was this, too, which lent to his 
utterances in retirement that confidence so finely expressed in 
the closing words of the autobiography already referred to: 

I cannot doubt that in the future as in the past there will emerge that 
vicarious tenth which, according to its best intelligence, seeks at its own 
expense to democratize privilege and justify reliance upon love as an 
expression of that cosmic activity we know as God. To it I would say, 
as in the words of Noyes Tycho Brahe said to Kepler: 

‘“‘Take thou the splendor, carry it out of sight 


Into the great new age I must not know 
Into the great new realm I must not tread.” 








THE STATUS AND PROSPECTS OF 
THE SOCIAL GOSPEL 


JUSTIN WROE NIXON 


T WOULD be impossible for the writer to deal with the 
subject of this article without having his mind flooded 
with nostalgic memories. Years of association with Walter 

Rauschenbusch, a summer with Dean Mathews at Chicago, a 
week with George Coleman at the Sagamore Sociological Con- 
ference, a visit to Graham Taylor at the Chicago Commons, the 
passionate eloquence of Raymond Robins in the ‘‘Men and 
Religion” movement, the religious fervor of the political cam- 
paign of 1912—all left unforgettable impressions associated with 
the social gospel. As the writer recalls now the great decade of 
the social gospel movement (1907-17), to which these impres- 
sions belong, his feelings tend to get the better of his thinking 
and he would rather give himself to reminiscence than analysis. 
But Dean Mathews, whose personality is before our minds as we 
write these articles, never used the past to escape from the 
present. It meant to him the larger perspective which would 
enable us to understand the present and to give shape to the 


future. 
With this interest in mind, let us approach our theme by 


asking, ‘‘What was the social gospel?” 
I 
A historian might well introduce his reply to this inquiry by 
saying that the social gospel grew out of the reaction of the 
American Protestant churches to the moral challenge presented 
by the industrialization of America during the decades following 
the Civil War.’ There was a long-time humanitarian concern in 


* This is Hopkins’ view in The Rise of the Social Gospel in American Protestantism, 
1865-1915, a work to which all students of the social gospel are greatly indebted. 
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American Christianity which had already expressed itself in the 
organization of many philanthropies and in attacks upon such 
specific evils as slavery and intemperance. In the eighties and 
nineties of the last century this concern became focused on the 
evils of our economic system. The “‘robber barons’’ who had 
pre-empted great portions of our mineral resources, conquered 
railway kingdoms, and beaten down labor revolts were but the 
more ruthless representatives of a vast body of capable Ameri- 
cans engaged in a headlong quest for wealth. In their wake they 
had left city slums, exploited immigrants, civic corruption, 
periodic depressions, and enormous fortunes in contrast to the 
stark poverty of millions. 

Against such evils, Josiah Strong, George D. Herron, Richard 
T. Ely, Washington Gladden, Charles M. Sheldon, W. D. P. 
Bliss, and others undertook to rouse the churches to a new 
crusade. Organizations such as the Evangelical Alliance, the 
Brotherhood of the Kingdom, and the Society of Christian 
Socialists became centers of propaganda for the regeneration of 
society in the name of Christ. The searchlight of publicity was 
turned upon many social ills. Institutional churches were built 
and social settlements created. Local political uprisings against 
grafting officials and sporadic experiments in co-operative 
Christian living were fostered. 

However, for this social concern to become a gospel, capable 
of really gripping the churches and the nation, two requisites 
had to be provided. Religious people had to have the assurance 
that in seeking the regeneration of society and particularly of 
the economic system they were expressing the intent of their 
religious faith. They also had to have a way of getting at the 
economic system which would enable their religious aspirations 
to be effective in changing it for the better. Without an as- 
sured religious sanction and without an effective means of re- 
form the social concern was like a bridge with both ends hang- 
ing in the air. 

The religious sanction for this concern was furnished by a 
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number of books, such as George Adam Smith’s commentaries 
on the minor prophets, Mathews’ The Social Teaching of Jesus 
(1897), Peabody’s Jesus Christ and the Social Question (19900), 
and it was put into the form in which it was most widely popu- 
larized in Rauschenbusch’s Christianity and the Social Crisis 
(1907). 

The influence of such writings, on the whole, was to push to 


one side ecclesiastical interests and the theology which had 
centered around the preparation of the individual) for salvation 


in the next life, and to put at the center of the Christian message 


' the religio-ethical teaching of the prophets and of Jesus. Justice 
to groups as well as to individuals, the idea) of service, solidar- 


ity with the weak and the oppressed, the redemptive power of 
suffering in a righteous cause, the sacredness of personality, the 


law of love—these were declared to be the regulating principles 
provided by Christianity for a new social order. The organizing 
concept of this new order was that of the Kingdom of God upon 
earth, a divine society to be realized through the transforma- 
tion of the natural order by the application of the right prin- 
ciples. The Kingdom of God was the goal of the evolution of 
man upon the earth, the culmination of man’s long upward 


climb. 
Moreover, there was a note of expectancy and urgency in this 


evangel. As Rauschenbusch put it, ‘‘sometimes the hot hope 


surges up that perhaps the Jong and slow climb may be ending. 


.... Perhaps these nineteen centuries of Christian influence 
have been a long preliminary stage of growth, and now the 
flower and fruit are almost here.” The Kingdom of God was 


once more ‘‘at hand.’’ Once more men could be summoned to 


“repent and believe the good news.” 
The bridge of social concern was made fast on the expressional 


end by the ‘progressive’? movement in American politics, led by 


such men as William Jennings Bryan, Robert M. LaFollette, 


Theodore Roosevelt, and Woodrow Wilson. There was some 
talk of socialism by Herron, Bliss, and Rauschenbusch. There 
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was interest in ihe single-tax ideas of Henry George. There was 
discussion of the Rochdale co-operatives in limited circles. But 
the means for reforming the economic system that appealed to 
“most socially minded Christians was native American—the ex- 
tension of the democratic process into the economic arena. 
‘The only cure for the ills of democracy is more democracy” 
was the slogan that summed up this idea. It meant break up the 
trusts or control them, regulate the utilities or let the people 
own them, protect the rights of iabor to organize, give women 
the ballot, increase the services of the government to the people, 
“Jet the people rule.” 

It was the coincidence of the rediscovery of the prophets and 
the historical Jesus by liberal scholars and the upsurge of fresh 
confidence in the capacity of democratic methods to solve our 
social problems that transformed the latent social concern of 
American Christianity into a gospel and gave it its tremendous 
influence during the decade preceding our entrance into World 


War I. 
II 


What is the status of the social gospe) today? We have sug- 


gested that in its mature form there were three elements: a 
social concern, a religious sanction, and a means of expression, 
What has happened to these three elements? 


In respect to the social concern of the churches and religious 
people the effect of these later years has been to deepen it. The 


great world-conferences at Stockholm (1925) and Oxford (1937) 


carried the social gospel to the leaders of the non-Roman 
churches of the earth. The long depression of the thirties re- 


vived the earlier interest of the churches in economic questions. 


Totalitarian rule abroad, shackling or destroying religious in- 


stitutions, has revealed the stake of the churches in social con- 


ditions. Karl Barth’s recent appeals to Christians to resist 
Hitler illustrate how social concern has penetrated conservative 
circles of Christian thought. 


There is plenty of “escapism” in the churches, and there is a 
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question as to how much of the social interest now manifest on 
their part is self-pratective and how much of it represents the 
sense of mission to society that inspired the ‘“‘socia) gospe)ers”” 
of a quarter of a century ago. But as to the increase of general 
socia) concern in the churches there can be no guestion, In a 
revolutionary era it could hardly be otherwise. 

How about the religious sanction? The earlier organizing con- 
cept was that of the Kingdom of God, conceived as a divine 
society to be realized progressively under God’s blessing by 
human effort. The dominant trend in bib)ica) scholarship since 
has emphasized the eschatological nature of the Kingdom. This 
change in emphasis was a factor in Dean Mathews’ decision to 
re-write his volume The Social Teaching of Jesus and publish it 
under the title Jesus on Social Institutions. 

The fact that most biblical scholars now think of the King- 
dom of God in Jesus’ use of phrase as an order which only 

yod’s catastrophic intervention in human affairs could estab- 
lish does not, of course, invalidate the principles of human rela- 
tionship which Jesus urged upon his followers. But it is un- 
deniable that the Kingdom as the outcome of organic processes 
which we human beings might ‘speed up” provided an incen- 
tive for optimistic social effort which the eschatological concept 
somewhat lacks. 

On the application of the principles of Jesus to our society, 
socially minded Christians now tend to divide into “absolu- 
tists” and “‘relativists.” The absolutists hold that no conduct 
incompatible with the direct observance of the law of love, for 
instance, is permissible to the Christian. The relativists hold 
that in actual experience these principles emphasized by Chris- 
tians are sometimes in conflict with other principles also essen- 
tial to human life, so that no one principle should be applied to 
the exclusion of others. Absolutists and relativists both agree, 
however, that the principles of the prophets and of Jesus are 


of supreme importance for the welfare of society and that we 
should seek their embodiment on the largest possible scale. 
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What about the means for expressing the socia) gospe)—the 
politics of democracy? Do we have the same confidence in 


those means that we had twenty-five years ago? The immedt- 


ate and obvious answer would be, “No.” The last quarter of 
a century has been hard on the democratic faith. World War 1 


revealed the presence in the society of today of the same terrible 
forces that had so often thwarted the realization of human hopes 
and that the earlier proponents of the social gospel had thought 
tamed or conquered. The prohibition movement demonstrated 
the shortcomings of the politica) crusade. It showed that re- 
forms placed on the statute books without a supporting “ethos” 
in society at Jarge are not permanent and that they may do an 
‘immense amount of harm. The New Deal gave legislative ex- 
pression to many of the provisions of the ‘Social Creed of the 
Churches” (1908), but churchmen did not throw up their hats 
in joy. Why? Partly because the supporting strength of many 
of the Protestant churches is to be found in the business class 
which is politically hostile to the New Deal. Partly, also, be- 
cause we have discovered that a remedy for an economic or 
politica) evi) often creates another evil almost as difficult to 
cure. 

Moreover, the rise of the totalitarian governments has cha)- 
lenged the entire democratic philosophy. Democracy assumes 
freedom of discussion and widespread deliberation. Hence it 
requires time. Is it compatible with the nature and tempo of 
political decision in a streamlined age? Is the monolithic state 
the inevitable form of a highly technical society? These ques- 
tions are as yet unanswered. The collapse of the League of Na- 
tions and the coming of World War IT only make them more 
insistent. 

It seems to the writer that it is in respect to its means of ex- 
pression that one notes the greatest change in at least the mood 
and temper of the social gospe) of 1907-17, Democracy, instead 
of being a relatively simple and assured means, has itself be- 
come a problem. At the same time, confronted with the alterna- 
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tive of totalitarianism, American Christians are passionately de- 
termined to maintain their democratic heritage. They know 
that no other form of social organization can give them the 
privileges they have enjoyed under democracy. 

A hopeful view would regard what has been going on as 
meaning not the obsolescence of democracy but its coming of 
age as it adapts its methods to the problems of a new time. It 
is because the writer shares this view that he ventures to go 
on and make some suggestions as to the prospects of the sociai 
gospel in the days to come. 


III 


The social gospel, which dates from the decades following the 
Civil War, began with a problem. The problem arose from the 
multiplication of the evils incident to the workings of our eco- 
nomic system, and from the realization by Christians that to 
meet those evils they had only a gospel of individual repentance 
and salvation. This created in the pattern of religious thought 
and feeling what the Gestalt psychologists call a “gap’”—an 
area of tension due to unfulfilled desire and purpose—which 
sensitive religious people were gradually able to fill with the 
social gospel. 

Our situation today in some ways is like that of the pioneers 
of the social gospel in its early period. We have great evils 
pressing upon us and the sense of the inadequacy of our present 
religious resources to meet them. Our first task is to locate our 
problem, to see our gaps and then to consider how these gaps 
may be filled. 

Our main social problem overlaps the economic problem 
that confronted the pioneers of the social gospel. But in respect 
to important elements it is a new one. Let us enumerate some 
of these elements. 

First, the scale of human interrelationships has expanded un- 
til now we are compelled in almost every great area of interest 
to think in terms of the entire world. Global consciousness is 
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beginning to overlap local and national consciousness. Second, 
the ways in which men are becoming related emphasize the 
organic interdependent character of the relationships. Modern 
technology with its specialization of goods and services has in- 
creased this interdependence. Here and there areas, groups, and 
traditions may be isolated or encysted, but the process of inter- 
action affects all continents and the greater peoples. Every- 
where cultural contacts are producing hostilities, withdrawals, 
accommodations, and interpenetrations. Third, in such an 
organic interdependent world remote factors become increasing- 
ly important. The cessation of American loans to Europe speeds 
Hitler’s rise to power, and the well-intentioned policies of 
George Lansbury, helping Hitler to gain a free hand for aggres- 
sion, ultimately mean that boys from Missouri stand at arms on 
the frontiers of India. Fourth, control of the factors that may 
destroy such an interdependent world cannot be secured without 
overhead planning and organization. This will mean the con- 
centration of responsibility and power in “‘élite” of administra- 
tion, no matter what the form of government. Fifth, popular 
control of the controllers so that their policies serve the people 
and not simply their own interests is imperative if democracy 
is to be preserved. Here the lessons to be drawn from totali- 
tarian rule are unmistakable. 

Now it may be that the people cannot develop a government 
on an international scale serving their interests, rather than 
simply the interests of the governors. There are pessimists who 
tell us that such a government must fall of its own weight. But 
the pessimists may be mistaken. Aristotle could never have 
believed that the democratic form would be adapted to the 
needs of such a vast heterogeneous nation as our own, spread 
across one of the great continents. Our fathers in creating such 
a form for the American colonies knew that they were attempt- 
ing something novel and audacious, and John Quincy Adams 
told the truth about their creation when he said that it had 
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been “extorted .... from the grinding necessity of a reluctant 
nation.” 

Today we face our own necessity—a necessity laid upon us by 
the fact of total war. We know that unless we can prevent total 
war this interdependent civilization is doomed. We know, also, 
that with the diversity of interests and the uneven cultural de- 
velopment of mankind we cannot prevent the recurrence of total 
war without some form of world-government. The creation of 
an imaginative, humane, and effective world-government thus 
becomes the central social task of the twentieth century. This 
task dominates our horizon in 1942 as the ethicizing of our do- 
mestic economy dominated the horizon of socially minded 
Christians in the latter part of the nineteenth century. 

Here is our problem. Now where are our gaps—the areas of 
tension where there is a sense of inadequacy in the use of our 
religious resources to attack this problem? Here we would speak 
simply of one gap of pivotal importance. 

This gap is created by the fact that, whereas the center of our 
problem has swung out into the international sphere, where 
morals are most rudimentary, the social theory of a number of 
influential Christians in America has swung in the opposite 
direction, toward the prohibition of any methods in dealing 
with social issues not directly compatible with the highest ideals 
of the Christian ethic. It is said that only good can overcome 
evil and that the Christian is not justified in using any means 
that are tainted with evil. As this gap is translated from theory 
into conduct it can only result in the withdrawal of Christians 
from governmental responsibilities. For the logic of the prob- 
lem we face today is inexorable. It calls for the extension of 
government into areas of international contact almost com- 
pletely unmoralized and hitherto ruled by unrestrained violence. 
How can anyone imagine that these areas are suddenly to be 
made law abiding and peaceful, or that anything lies ahead of 
us but a long road of discipline, trial, and peril, as the various 
peoples adjust their desires and needs within an insecure frame- 
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work of law and order? The progress of world-government will 
likely be marked by episodes of violence and threats of violence 
when the framework will be tested at every point. 

Yo those Christians who do not choose to accept the responsi- 
bility of government in this epoch we have nothing to say. 
But to those who want to play their part as citizens in main- 
taining their democratic heritage and in extending government 
into the jungle of international relations, it should be apparent 
that we lack an adequate social philosophy for bringing our 
religion to bear upon the task before us. 

Why have socially minded Christians failed to develop such 
a philosophy? To the writer, an important reason for their 
failure lies in the fact that they have not given due weight to 
the function of the self-regarding impulses in securing human 
betterment. They have emphasized the other-regarding im- 
pulses, as expressed in service, love, and sacrifice. The self- 
regarding impulses have often been dismissed as simply sinful, 
the cause of the evils of the world. 

We would not deny the sinful aspects of the self-regarding 
impulses. Here we would merely point out that these impulses 
are permanent, that they play an immense role in human life, 
and that there is no possibility of achieving a world-govern- 
ment, or social progress generally, without their intelligent use. 
These impulses serve creative as well as destructive ends. They 
have helped to produce the variety and differentiation of the 
organic world. They protect and preserve individual and group 
life. They promote aggression and exploitation, but also re- 
sistance to aggression, and our hope of a controlling world- 
government depends in part on the presence of many centers of 
resistance to arbitrary decision and predatory aims. They make 
the democratic way of life a series of compromises, of choices 
between evils, but at that we are likely to prefer it to govern- 
ment by Frank Buchman’s God-guided dictator. And they in- 
sure that reforms must become rooted in the soil of nature, that 
these reforms must actually serve an immense number of people 
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who are concerned with their own interests, instead of simply 
satisfying those who enjoy regulating other people’s lives. 

If we are to have a social philosophy capable of filling the 
gap between current Christian idealism and the necessities 
of world-government we must find ways of using these self- 
regarding impulses for the improvement of man’s lot. More- 
over, we are encouraged to pursue this effort by the fact that the 
ablest interpreters of the social gospel have realized the need of 
it. In what was perhaps the most influential of all the books of 
the social-gospel movement, Christianity and the Social Crisis 
(1907), Walter Rauschenbusch observed that “idealists alone 
have never carried through any great social change..... In 
the present stage of man’s moral development the unselfish 
emotions are fragile and easily chafe through, unless the coarse 
fibre of self-interest is woven into them.” 

This observation of Professor Rauschenbusch’s has been 
abundantly confirmed by later experience. Dr. F. Ernest John- 
son of the Federal Council of Churches has written recently a 
review of what has happened “‘after thirty years” to the ‘‘Social 
Creed of the Churches” (originally adopted in 1908), one of the 
products of the social-gospel movement. In his review he 
points out many changes that have occurred which have 
brought benefits to various groups of people. He concludes his 
review as follows: 

One fact emerges which is both sobering and heartening, the way in 
which non-ethical factors contribute to social change. One can scarcely 
read this record without noting that defensive action by groups in their 
own interest has been one of the most significant factors in getting things 
done. Much as labor groups, racial groups and cooperatives value and 
appreciate the support of the churches, they have no illusion about where 
this support would leave them if it were not for vigorous efforts on their 
own behalf. One way of looking at this fact may be conducive to cynicism. 
There is a different way, however, of viewing it which impresses one with 
the unity of life, with the complete interdependence of the economic and 


the ethical. For groups that are struggling for freedom and a fuller life 
even when they use crude means are seeking ends which essentially the 
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conscience of mankind and the testimony of religion uphold. A grand 
strategy for the Church in social terms would link more closely the formu- 
lation of the Christian ethic, with the means by which in a world of reality, 
of relativities and compromises, equities have to be hammered out and new 


liberties achieved.? 

Whether we call it “a grand strategy” or ‘‘a social philos- 
ophy,”’ the idea is the same. The prospects of the social gospel 
in our time depend upon the achievement by Christians of a 
way of thinking that relates the self-regarding to the other- 
regarding impulses, and practicable means to attainable ends, in 
the creation of a world-government; and that brings all means 
and ends under the continuous criticism of the ideals of our 
religion. If such a new form of the social gospel is in the mak- 
ing, we are in its early stages. Its mature religious sanction and 
its means of expression must come from those who take seriously 
its problem and the gap it seeks to fill. 


IV 


The churches have various services to render human beings 
in their earthly pilgrimage under the eye of the Eternal. We do 
not say that the development of a social gospel for the age in 
which we are now living is the most important concern to 
which the churches should give themselves. But, in the light 
of the development of totalitarian religions abroad, we believe 
it is one of the most important. The task of our age requires a 
social gospel of any religion that seeks to give moral and 
spiritual guidance to those who are responsible for public 
affairs. 

Whatever we are likely to do in furthering the growth of such 
a gospel, we shall find ourselves constantly in debt to the 
prophets of the social gospel of the great decade, 1907-17. Here 
we are thinking particularly of our debt to Dean Mathews. 
The broad scholarship he brought to the elucidation of the 

2 The review from which this quotation is taken is found in the June 20, 1942, issue 


of Information Service, published by the Department of Research and Education of the 
Federal Council of Churches. 
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social meaning of Christianity, his confidence in science and his 
skill in laying its truth and method under tribute for religious 
purposes, his keen practical interests, his humanity that enabled 
him to see life as comedy as well as tragedy, his genius for friend- 
ship—all helped to make him a spiritual resource to those who 
knew and loved him. His memory will help to create the re- 
ligious sanction for the social gospel of today. 

And, however that gospel may differ from various renderings 
of the past, one may be sure that at its center it will continue 
to be what it was to Dean Mathews, an attempt “‘to impregnate 
social process with the principles of Christ.” 














ETHICS AND ESCHATOLOGY IN THE 
TEACHING OF JESUS 


FREDERICK C. GRANT 


E very titles of Dean Mathews’ books indicate his 
deep and continued interest in the fundamental prob- 
lem of the relation between ethics and eschatology in 

the teaching of Jesus. His work on The Social Teaching of Jesus 
(1897) was a pioneer in the field and had an immense influence, 
especially here in America, where for a generation and longer it 
was one of the two or three major textbooks of the social-gospel 
school of New Testament interpretation. Only after thirty-one 
years was it replaced by his Jesus on Social Institutions—not a 
revised edition but a wholly new book, with a characteristically 
fresh point of view, the result of a complete rethinking of the 
subject. 

At the other end of the problem, his Messianic Hope in the 
New Testament (1905) was equally a pioneer work, without 
which, at least in this country and in Great Britain, the wide- 
spread growth of the “eschatological interpretation” might not 
have taken place. Not that Mathews went the lengths of 
Schweitzer, J. Weiss, and others. He was not primarily a 
philologist or exegete, like Weiss; nor had he the bizarre 
imagination or the theological one-sidedness and disregard for 
consequences which characterized Schweitzer’s work in this 
field. Mathews was primarily a social historian, and he entered 
the field, as he told us, fresh from the study of broad social 
movements like the French and English revolutions. There was 
more tail to his kite than to those of some of the out-and-out 
“eschatologists.” He saw the origins of Christianity as the be- 
ginnings of a movement destined to fertilize and bring to 
fruition some of the major social forces in European society 
from that day to this; destined likewise to be interpreted and 
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reinterpreted in terms of the major social forms produced in the 
course of that history as it ran through successive periods—the 
Jate classical and imperial, the medieval and feudal, the renais- 
sance and reformation, the new era of industrialism, com- 
mercialism, and individualism. 

Arguing backward from these phenomena of socially condi- 
tioned theological and religious history, it seemed to him in- 
evitable that Christianity should be viewed similarly even in its 
first stage. It was a social force from the start; but also it was a 
socially conditioned religious faith from the start. He could 
agree with Professor Votaw that primitive Christianity was “an 
idealistic social movement”; but that was only part of it— 
Christianity was at the same time the offspring of Jewish re- 
ligious idealism, molded by the expectations of the “Age To 
Come” as these were formulated and rhapsodically expounded 
by seers and apocalyptists. Even here the principle of socia) 
interpretation held good; for back of the visions and rhapsodies 
of the apocalyptists lay social dreams and urges, wants and 
aspirations, Indeed far back, since the foundation of Judaism 
itself, the Second Commonwealth, the work of the pioneers— 
Haggai, Zechariah, Zerubbabel, Nehemiah, Ezra—was idealistic 
and utopian through and through. Thus the Messianic hope of 
the New Testament was one phase, the most fruitful and sig- 
nificant phase, of Jewish Messianism; and it went a long way 
back for its start. 

On two counts, then, later results and earlier antecedents, 
primitive Christianity was a Messianic movement—and, be- 
cause Messianic, inevitably social. Or, slightly changing the 
angle of approach, it was a social movement, but, under the 
conditions of the times—and of the centuries preceding—it was 
inevitably Messianic. Hence there was no necessary choice be- 
tween the two, no two-horned dilemma to be faced: for example, 
either Jesus’ ethics were primarily social in their intention and 


* The view set forth by Votaw in a famous article in the American Journal of Theology, 


Vo). XXV (January, 1918). 
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application or else they were primarily Messianic, eschato- 
logical, a set of ‘‘interim ethics.’’ On the contrary, his ethics 


were both, for Messianism was itself fundamentally a social 


creed, vision, and attitude. It could not be otherwise in a re- 


ligion centered in a sacred covenant between God and a whole 
people and expressed in a sacred law which set forth the will and 
the purpose of God for this people as a whole. 


I 


The main lines of development which have been followed 
since Mathews’ pioneer works were written have been three, 


resulting in (1) a more accurate and more detailed knowledge 


of ancient Judaism: (2) a more thorough knowledge of the 
economic and social history of the ancient world generally, 


especially in the Hellenistic age; and (3) a more accurate 


exegesis of the New Testament, and at the same time much 
more attention to its social background and to that of emerging 


Christianity as a whole. The social history of the early church 


is not yet fully written and probably never will be, for lack of 
adequate documentary data. But we know much more about 


it now than we did forty years ago, and we can now catch some 
of the nuances in New Testament texts that were unheard 


hitherto. [It would be easy to show how Dean Mathews’ in- 
fluence has been effective in al) three of these lines of research 
and how his own contributions have furthered the progress of 
these studies. But it will suffice merely to point to certain 
works which have sunk paying shafts into veins of rich ore 
where he, long ago, began his diggings. 

1. For two generations now Schtirer’s great History of the 
Jewish People in the New Testament Period has been the indis- 
pensable guide to Christian students. Mathews’ History of New 
Testament Times in Palestine was largely based upon it, as was 
O. Holtzmann’s similar textbook in Germany. Many of us got 
our start with these books. But how much better off is the stu- 
dent of today, with the works which now supplement and 
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balance Schiirer! Juster’s Les Juifs dans l’empire romain; 
Moore’s great work on Judaism in the... .. A ge of the Tannaim; 
Father Bonsirven’s similar work in French; Danby’s translation 
of the Mishnah; Charles’s Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha of the 
Old Testament; the vast Kommentar zum Neuen Testament by 
Strack and Billerbeck, drawn from materials in Talmud and 
Midrash; Montefiore’s Rabbinic Anthology. These are only a 
few of the works now available, and none of them to be neg- 
lected! There has been real progress here, in consequence, for 
_ New Testament interpretation. If Jesus and his gospel fitted, 
more or less convincingly, the background of first-century 
Judaism as portrayed by Schiirer, the appropriateness of that 
background has become tenfold more convincing as seen 
through these later works. Jesus was, of course, much more 
than a first-century Jew, a child of his time; but he most cer- 
tainly was a first-century Jew. No romantic twentieth-century 
reconstruction or idealization meets the requirements half so 
well as the actual, specific, historically verifiable Judaism of 
Palestine in the years lying between Herod the Great and the 
fall of Jerusalem. 

2. At the same time our knowledge of social and economic as 
well as religious conditions throughout the Empire in general 
has grown considerably. Rostovtzefi’s great works, his Ancient 
History, his Social and Economic History of the Roman Empire, 
and now the three volumes on the Hellenistic age; Tenney 
Frank’s vast Economic Survey of Ancient Rome; the important 
chapters on social life and on economic history in the later 
volumes of the Cambridge Ancient History; and for Palestine the 
relevant chapters in Klausner’s Jesus of Nazareth—these are 
monumental studies and they have a close bearing upon our 
interpretation of the New Testament and the rise of Christian- 
ity. 

For one thing, it is no longer plausible—as in “popular’’ 
works three decades ago—to conjure up an enraged and deter- 
mined proletariat, seething with unrest throughout the length 
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and breadth of the empire, eager to seize the sword and over- 
throw the imperial government, equally ready to adore the 
Crucified Carpenter, the idol of the oppressed and submerged 
masses, the “projection” of their frustrated aspirations. Roman 
society was very complex; there were many families whose 
wealth was fabulous, and there were many very poor; there was 
plenty of tinder at hand for igniting a social conflagration—but 
not equally in all places. The eastern provinces had been looted 
almost to their last drachma by the governors under the Repub- 
lic; but after Augustus they began a steady recovery which rose 
to new peaks under Vespasian and later under Trajan. 

With Palestine it was different. Local rulers, especially 
Herod, had all but drained the country dry; yet in a semi- 
patriarchal system like that which still prevailed, with a popu- 
lace living close to the soil, scarcity of cash did not mean the 
same crushing, hunger-driven poverty that resulted in the great 
urban centers farther west. It was not poverty alone that drove 
the Jews to constant revolt. As Mathews always insisted, with 
Schiirer, the Romans gave Palestine a fairly good political ad- 
ministration, but they would have none of it. And if that view 
may be charged (as often it is charged) with too much reliance 
upon Josephus with his convenient pro-Roman convictions, let 
us not forget that Josephus traces clearly (without always say- 
ing so) the seeds of unrest and revolt to the whole Hasmonean, 
Herodian, and post-Herodian transformation of Palestinian 
society.? Repeatedly the Jews begged to be set free from “‘the 
kingly and similar forms of government” and to be allowed to 
revive their divinely ordained theocratic constitution. Eco- 
nomic conditions were important, as were also political—indeed, 
they underlay the political; but they were not the sole factor. 
Other factors were involved, here as everywhere in the ancient 
world—different factors than were involved elsewhere, no 
doubt, different in form and in relevance. Above all, the Jews 
possessed an intransigeant religion which could never accommo- 


2E.g., Ant. xiv. 4. 5; 13. 1-2}; XV. 9} XVii. I1. 2. 
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date itself fully to the ways of the “heathen round about,” 
whether in the days of Antiochus IV or of Herod or of the 
Procurators or later. In order to survive in such a world, Juda- 
ism simply had to be exclusive and unyielding. The economic 
tension of the times only aggravated a condition that was in- 
evitable anyway. Thus the social and the religious backgrounds 
of the gospel are inextricably intertwined. 

3. There is today, we believe, a more accurate exegesis of the 
New Testament; and this in spite of the fact that many recent 
commentaries, especially German and English, are more con- 
cerned with theological exposition than with historical investi- 
gation—works like Hoskyns’ and Davey’s Fourth Gospel or 
Bultmann’s recently completed volume in the Meyer series, 
Lohmeyer’s Mark in the same series, or the exhaustive mono- 
graphic articles in the Kittel Wérterbuch. Not all the recent 
commentaries have been theologically inspired: Branscomb’s 
Mark and Macgregor’s John in the Moffatt series, Bauer’s John 
in Lietzmann’s Handbuch, Klostermann’s Synoptics in the same 
work, Loisy and Lagrange in French, above all the great five 
volumes on The Beginnings of Christianity by Lake, Foakes- 
Jackson, and Cadbury, including the fine commentary on Acts 
and the final volume of notes; these are only a selection, but 
they show how the balance is being maintained. Other works, 
not purely exegetical, might be cited to prove that historical 
interpretation has not only not been abandoned but has been 
steadily furthered: Riddle’s The Martyrs and Early Christian 
Life, Case’s Jesus: A New Biography, and other products of the 
social-historical school—not to mention those of the avowed 
form critics. 

Both types of research are valuable, and they unite to make 
it clear that the books of the New Testament are not primarily 
historical documents but affirmations of faith, “community”’ 
books, the literature of a new religion. Of course they contain 
historical data; but the history lies behind them, in a double 
sense, and they are written to supply, unfold, and defend an 
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interpretation of that history. Hence the history and even the 
record of Jesus’ teaching must be inferred, reconstructed, 
worked back to, through the later written formulation of a 
tradition that for a considerable period existed in purely oral 
form. Hence it is no longer possible to take the Gospels, for ex- 
ample, just as they stand, and to fit saying, parable, contro- 
versy, together into one neat system. Nor is it possible now to 
take Mark’s order as historical and chronological, or his narra- 
tive as the “fresh, vivid, first-hand account of an eye-witness, 
the simple recollections of the fisherman-apostle Peter.’’ Nor 
does it suffice to ransack the apocalyptic literature for parallels 
and thus demonstrate that Jesus’ Messianic views reflected 
those of I Enoch. That I Enoch, or a similar body of apoca- 
lyptic writing or tradition, has influenced the Gospels—and 
probably the early church, possibly even Jesus himself—re- 
quires little demonstration; but just where was this influence 
operative, and most strongly operative? And how widespread 
was such speculation as I Enoch reflects in the Palestine of 
Jesus’ time? And how did the “Son of Man” type of eschatol- 
ogy tally with the simpler, more this-worldly, ‘““Messiah” type? 
Lohmeyer has made it clear again and again that there are two, 
probably three, types of Christology imbedded in the tradition 
underlying even Mark, our earliest Gospel! 

Without trying to answer all these questions, it may be said 
that we are now somewhat more cautious in applying apoca- 
lyptic ideas to the interpretation of the Gospel tradition and in 
assuming that Jesus himself was a full-fledged apocalyptic 
eschatologist. For him, as for Judaism in general, eschatology 
was fundamental, since all history was the working-out of the 
divine purpose, which could not finally fail. Moreover, he was 
convinced that the New Age, the Kingdom of God, was at hand 
—perhaps that it had already begun. But this did not mean 
that the writings of the apocalyptists now supplanted the Old 
Testament revelation or supplemented it in such a way as com- 
pletely to shift its emphasis or alter its meaning. Jesus’ 
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“ethics,” if we may use that term—there was nothing like 
Greek éthika in his teaching—was the ethics of the Old Testa- 
ment, now raised to a higher level and the power of their appeal 
“stepped up” by the conviction that the full realization of the 
Reign of God was at hand. The Book of Enoch was not central 
in importance for first-century Judaism; but the Torah was, and 
it was likewise central for Jesus. Torah, II Isaiah, Jeremiah, the 
Psalter—these were the books which influenced him and also 
influenced the best religious thought of his time. How do we 
know? Take the religious teaching of the Tannaim, and the 
liturgy—for example, the old Palestinian form of the Shemoneh 
Esreh. Almost every line echoes the Psalter or II Isaiah, as 
Abrahams’ commentary in his Companion to the Prayer Book 
shows—echoes, or rather expresses the same continuous tradi- 
tion. Judaism was not a system of ethics, or a philosophy, or a 
system of theology; instead, it was a system of piety, and 
Pharisaism, its noblest expression, was really a “rule of life” in 
accordance with Torah. If all Israel was credited with under- 
taking at Sinai the full requirements of the revealed will of God, 
when the other nations also heard it but were silent, certainly 
the same resolve characterized the pioneers and the real leaders 
of the Second Commonwealth. The First Commonwealth had 
been a failure and had ended in enforced exile from the Holy 
Land; the restored community, on the contrary, would do “all 
that God had showed to be His will.’’ Hence the heroic devo- 
tion to Torah, Temple, sacrifices; hence the unyielding opposi- 
tion of the Chasidim to foreign entanglements, compromises, 
and contamination; hence the ripe learning of the wise, schooled 
in the law; hence the exclusiveness of Judaism; hence the 
martyrs; hence the steady opposition to ‘‘the kingly and similar 
kinds of government” set up as substitutes for the priestly 
theocracy. 


II 


It was in this kind of religion that Jesus arose, proclaimed his 
message, gathered his disciples, and died—the victim of Sad- 
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ducean conservatism and of Roman determination to preserve 
order, even at the cost of justice, in a turbulent and notoriously 
restless province. Jesus was primarily a religious teacher, a lay 
teacher or chasid, not a social reformer, not the “founder” of a 
new religion, not the formulator of a system of ethics. What he 
relied on in his teaching was (1) the Old Testament revelation, 
with its “ethics” rooted in the Torah; (2) a fresh, authoritative, 
unerring insight into the divine purpose, which derived partly 
from his pondering of the ancient revelation, partly from im- 
mediate intuition and communion with God, an insight which, 
however, he assumed that others might share (cf. Luke 12:57); 
and (3) the conviction, perhaps derived from John the Baptist, 
certainly shared with him, and now widely held in unofficial 
circles, that the time of the fulfilment of God’s promises was at 
hand, the turning-point of the ages, ‘“‘the latter days,” the Last 
Judgment, and the Age To Come. 

Ethics and eschatology were, therefore, completely inter- 
woven in motivation, in formulation, in sanction, in authority, 
and in appeal. All primitive Christianity testifies to this, and 
the New Testament literature as a whole. It was not a new 
ethics he taught but a renewed interpretation of the old, appeal- 
ing from current standards and even from concessions allowed 
in the law itself to the mandatory intention and purpose of the 
divine Lawgiver (Mark 10:5-9 [cf. 2:25-26 and Lohmeyer’s 
notes]; 7: 10-13, 18, etc.; Matt. 5:20-48). But it is clear that 
the eschatology (that is, the conviction of the imminence of the 
New Age) was not the sole sanction of his ethics nor even its 
major sanction; what he taught—or proclaimed, rather—was, 
as Dibelius has said, “‘the pure will of God.”’ That is, behind the 
eschatology was something deeper still—the absolute, inviol- 
able, never-to-be-ignored purpose and demand of God. This 
was binding at all times; if the fires of the approaching Judg- 
ment, heralded by John, threw its outline into sharper defini- 
tion, they added nothing to its urgency. Jesus was no preacher 
of hell-fire and damnation but of the love, the goodness, the 
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wisdom, the righteousness, the holiness, and the justice of God. 
As I suggested, though the figure is a limited one, the thought of 
judgment to come only stepped up a current already powerful 
in the whole of the ancient revelation, in the prophets and even 
in the Wisdom Literature as well as in the Torah. 

Further, inevitable as were the social consequences and ap- 
plications of this reinforced and revitalized Jewish ethic—con- 
sequences not yet fully drawn to this day—the first application 
was not to political affairs on the new eastern frontier of the 
empire or even within the tetrarchy of Galilee and Perea. Jesus’ 
answer to the question of the tribute money (Mark 12:17) may 
be viewed as a clever evasion: ‘That question he preferred to 
leave unanswered”’; or it may be viewed (this is the only alterna- 
tive) as a purely religious one: All things belong to God, and the 
query is really irrelevant; give back to Caesar what is his (pay 
the tribute, since you must!), but do not suppose that there is 
any choice between one or the other, between Caesar and God. 
Paying tribute to Caesar does not exempt you from tribute to 
God, nor contrariwise; for your duty to God is first and abso- 
lute, whatever your relations to Caesar. That answer would 
never have satisfied a zealot or a strict Pharisee, and it scarcely 
authorizes the medieval political theory of the two empires, but 
it is characteristic of Jesus. 

His outlook was essentially and purely religious, and no crisis 
or even tension derived from political affairs could force him 
from his own position. In fact, regardless of the inevitable im- 
plications of his teaching for society generally, his ethics dealt 
only with the simple relations of peasant life. Take the Sermon 
on the Mount: the figures of speech, the examples selected, and 
the persons addressed all belong to the villages of Galilee—the 
savorless salt thrown into the street, the one lamp that lights 
the whole household, the village blasphemer with his string of 
profanity and terms of abuse, the temple pilgrim offering his 
one gift, the village judge and the jailer, the local ruffian swift to 
strike, the king’s man or garrison officer who compels the 
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peasant to carry his baggage or to yield up his own cloak, the 
sinner’s field wet with the same rain that falls on his righteous 
neighbor’s, the local tax-collector, the birds of the air and the 
lilies of the field, the child asking to be fed, the fruitful trees and 
the unfruitful, the two house-builders. Nothing here about 
kings and councils, armies and tribute, civil or criminal law, 
the administration of government, the rights of the people, the 
duties of statesmen or rulers, the merits of various constitu- 
tions! Aristotle would have been much puzzled by these chap- 
ters, and so will we also be, unless we recognize that here is no 
formal treatise upon ethics, not even an examination of its 
major problems, but only the exposition of a religious principle 
(even more systematically formulated, as it stands in Matthew, 
than in Jesus’ actual teaching)—the principle found in the 
ancient law: ‘You therefore shall be perfect,” as your heavenly 
Father is perfect (Matt. 5:48; cf. Deut. 18:13, Lev. 19:2). 


III 

But it was not the Sermon on the Mount that launched 
Christianity in history nor Jesus’ “ethics” (if we must still use 
the term); it was the conviction that this religious teacher was 
more than a wandering chasid, that he was himself the final 
revealer of ‘the way of God in truth,” and that he was more 
even than the herald of the kingdom he proclaimed: his own 
person, he himself, was indispensable in the realization of God’s 
purposes. This conviction took different forms; he was the 
Teacher come from God, the Prophet, the Second Moses, the 
Servant of God, the Messiah, the Son of Man, the Son of David, 
the Son of God, the Heir of the Kingdom, the King of the 
renewed Israel in the “Age To Come’’—not to mention still 
later christological titles likewise found within the New Testa- 
ment. This conviction, centered in and maintained by the 
eschatological hope, rose to new power as the result of the 
Resurrection. Primitive Christianity, the early church, was 
certainly eschatological and apocalyptic in outlook, and this 
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gave driving force to its central conviction of the exaltation of 
Jesus. But what saved Christianity from the fate of other 


Messianic movements, before and since, what in fact completely 


distinguished it from other such movements, with which it was 
outwardly similar in many ways, was its ethics, namely, the 


quality of life set forth in Jesus (his own personal life, his rela- 
tion to God and to his followers and to mankind generally) and 
the standard of life set forth in his teaching—an ethics based 
upon a fresh understanding of the ancient revelation and the 
conviction of the near and approaching full realization, at last, 


of the promised universal and unending sovereignty of God over 


his world. 


—— 





———_— 














THEOLOCY AND SOCIAL EXPERIENCE 
HAROLD BOSLEY 


NE of the greatest achievements of liberalism in reli- 
gion has been the discovery and documentation of the 
profound relationship between social experience and 

the whole range of religious ideas, activities, and institutions. 
But it would be a serious mistake to infer either that the 
achievement is complete or that its implications are now widely 
accepted by the custodians of religious thought and life. So far 
is it from being a completed achievement that scholars are en- 
gaged with more industry than ever before in all areas of re- 
search in religion. Specialists are swarming about various as- 
pects of the interplay between social experience and religion on 
the historical side. An encouraging number of churches have 
screwed up their courage to the point of conducting studies, 
even experiments, in various contemporary aspects of this rela- 
tionship. Councils for social action and socia) service commit- 
tees are slowly working their way into the reckoning, if not the 
confidence, of ecclesiastical administrators and leaders. There 
is reason to believe that such endeavors are not so much the 
problem children as the promise-bearers of the churches today. 

Howls of disbelief and disapproval have greeted and continue 
to greet this contribution of liberal religion. It is not hard to see 
why this should have been so a century ago, but it is harder to 
see why it should be continued today. Accustomed as the cus- 
todians of the faith were to the practice of wielding absolutes, 
ultimates, and revelations like so many theological bludgeons, 
they were not disposed to yield their weapons without a fight. 
The age-old thirst for certainty, rock-bottomed and rock-ribbed, 
on the part of the average man has encouraged the instinctive 
tendency on the part of established religious leaders to order the 
tide of research to halt and recede at their bidding. But they 
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differed from King Canute in one important respect: he had 
faith in the tide; he knew it would keep on coming. Like that 
tide, research into the relationship between social experiences 
and religion has kept on coming, though bidden to recede by 
papal bull, counciliar decree, and the like over the last several 
hundred years. Some of its major results are now so indubitably 
true that they may be regarded as axioms for religious thinking 
today. 

Two types of socia) experience are known to have exerted a 
decisive influence upon the thought and life of existing religions. 
The first, and more dramatic, is the culturally cataclysmic ex- 
perience of the movement of religious faith from one kind of 
civilization to another. The second is the development of ideas 
and institutions within a religious tradition over a long period 
of time. 

] 

It is now established that one of the most decisive experiences 

in the long history of the Hebrew people occurred when they 


forsook nomadic life and settled in Canaan. Immediately a 
slow but revolutionary change set in in their laws, language, cus- 


toms, manner and place of worship, and theology. The Canaan- 
itic culture which they discovered in Palestine was much more 
complex than their own. The Code of Hammurabi underlay 
Canaanitic law, as it did that of most of the other cultures in 
the sphere of influence of the Tigris-Euphrates region, thus re- 
lating the Canaanites to adjacent peoples on a basis of common 
legal principles. As J. M. P. Smith? and others before him have 
pointed out, Hebrew law adopted and adapted the Canaanitic 
code—retaining, of course, the nomadic deity of the Hebrews, 
Yahweh, and attributing the law to its great nomadic leader, 
Moses. The tension between the two types of culture is re- 
vealed in the fact that, although changing conditions and needs 


t The Origin and History of Hebrew Law (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1931); also C. H. W. Johns, The Relations between the Laws of Babylonia and the laws 


of the Hebrew People (London, 1914); S. A. Cook, The Laws of Moses and the Code of 
Hammurabi (London, 1903). 
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in the life of Israel between 1300 B.c. and 400 B.c. elicited four, 
perhaps five, different codes of Hebrew Jaw, the legislators in 
each case ascribed the law to Moses himself, through whom 
Yahweh (the God of their fathers) spoke to Israel. 

The almost casual shrines of the nomad were replaced by the 
fixed places of worship of the Canaanite. Even more, as Pro- 
fessor Pfeiffer? has written, the Hebrews took over and Hebra- 
ized the Canaanitic legends which explained the origin of such 
sacred places. By well-defined steps the great city shrines at 
Samaria and Jerusalem became imposing temples and took pre- 
cedence in the public mind over the multitude of other sanc- 
tuaries scattered over Palestine. Finally, the sanctuary at Jeru- 
salem stood out both in Jaw‘ and in custom as “The Temple.” 

There was no well-defined priesthood, denoting a separate and 
distinct functionary, in nomadic Israel. To be sure, the more 
important shrines on an oasis like Kadesh undoubtedly had a 


’ 


‘‘doorkeeper,’’ in residence, as we would say, at all times. But 


he performed few of the great functions which, in later days, 
distinguished the priesthood. The head of the clan offered the 
sacrifices, invoked the god of the clan, and called his people to 
repentance.’ Once in Canaan, the humble “doorkeeper’” began 
to take on the prerogative of the priests of the Canaanitic 
shrines. Soon his duties included the invocation of deity, the 
arts of divination by means of such “sacred utensils” as the 
Urim and Thummim, the prescribing of the correct sacrifice, and, 
after a long time, the offering of the sacrifice itself. But this last 
right remained as a royal prerogative (though it seems to have 
been delegated to the priest at royal will) so long as there were 
kings in Israel. 

When the ethical prophets of eighth- and seventh-century 
Israel were called into utterance by the stirring events occurring 
in the life of their people, they made out a tremendous case 


2 Robert H, Pfeiffer, Introduction to the Old Testament (New York: Harper’s, 1941), 


Pp. 152 ff. 
3 ]bid., p. 153. 4 The Deuteronomic Code. 


Ss Cf. the episode between Jacob and Laban (Gen. 35: 44-54). 
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against the many ways in which the Hebrews had adopted the 
cults of Canaan. But too much had happened to Hebrew cul- 
ture to permit even the prophets to call for a return to the sim- 
ple Yahweh worship of nomadism. True enough, they sought 
to center all Israel’s thought in Yahweh’s will and judgment, 
but the Yahweh of these prophets is no longer simply the god of 
the tribe—he is the ruler of the universe. It is not too much to 
say that these men were the first, in our religious tradition, to 
address themselves in a conscious way to the perennial prob- 
lems of theology. How shall hallowed traditions and legends be 
understood? How shall this be used in interpreting the life of 
our day? Where is the will of God discerned? How fulfilled? 
What is his law for life? What is his punishment for disobedi- 
ence? His reward for obedience? 

Such questions and questioners arise not only in an age of im- 
mediate social conflict and uncertainty, but also (and more espe- 
cially) where the religious insight of a people has slowly but de- 
cisively been broadened to the point that the ‘‘outside” world 
must be taken into serious account in religious thinking. The 
outside world, as far as the Hebrews were concerned, had been 
impressing itself upon their culture for at least seven hundred 
years before Amos lived. All the theological questions which he 
and his prophetic successors raised and sought to answer have 
their roots in that continuing process of cultural orientation 
through clash and assimilation. The point to be noted is that 
wherever a vital religious tradition goes through a severe cul- 
tural shift such questions are bound to emerge and must be an- 
swered. The answers given will be strung between venerated 
beliefs and practices and new emphases brought into being 
through experiences with and in a new cultural setting. 

When Christianity outgrew its earliest institutional form— 
called by Weiss the ‘Primitive Palestinian Church’’°—and 
spread into the centers of Greco-Roman culture, an upheaval 


6 Johannes Weiss, The History of Primitive Christianity (Eng. trans. by F. C. Grant 
et al. [New York, 1937]), I, 12. 
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occurred that was as decisive for Christianity as the settlement 
in Canaan had been for early Hebrew religion. Christianity’s 
debt to Judaism has never been doubted or denied, though ap- 
praisals of its importance have varied from age to age and from 
scholar to scholar. But a fair estimate of Christianity’s debt to 
Greco-Roman culture has received recognition much more 
slowly. Yet few New Testament historians over the last hun- 
dred years have doubted its importance. The only questions 
were “How much?” and “In what respects?” The works of men 
like Harnack,’? Weiss,* Angus,’ Case,’? McGiffert,"" Mathews,” 
and Latourette" have revealed to us something of the enormous 
influence which this transition in cultures wielded in the shaping 
of Christian thought, practices, and institutions. Weiss opens 
his epochal study of primitive Christianity with an outline of 
the characteristics of the primitive Palestinian church and, after 
tracing the process by which the non-Palestinian Christians 
spread the faith westward, closes it with a study of the ascend- 
ing influence of the Christian church in Rome. In its westward 
flow the Christian religion, while keeping its own sense of direc- 
tion and purpose, accepted as tributaries much from the mystery 
religions, Neo-Platonism, Stoicism, and Roman law." Professor 
McNeill is not overstating the case when he says: “‘As the price 
of its survival, organized Christianity has always had to adapt 
itself to environmental conditions.’’ 

7 The Mission and Expansion of Christianity in the First Three Centuries, trans. and 
ed. by James Moffatt (New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1908). 

8 Op. cit. 9 Mystery Religions and Christianity (New York: Scribner’s, 1925). 

10 The Evolution of Early Christianity (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1917). 

! 4 History of Christianity in the Apostolic Age (New York: Scribner’s, 1897). 

12 The Growth of the Idea of God (New York: Macmillan, 1931); The Atonement and 
the Social Process (New York: Macmillan, 1930); New Testament Times in Palestine 
(New York: Macmillan, 1933). 

13 A History of the Expansion of Christianity (New York: Harper’s, 1937). Cf. Vol. 
I, chap. vii, for the special period to which we are referring. 

™ A concise and readable presentation of this matter is Environmental Factors in 
Christian History, ed. by McNeill, Spinka, and Willoughby (Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1939); esp. chaps. iii, v, vii, ix. 

1S Ibid., p. 203. 
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The writings of the Church Fathers of that period witness 
to the complexity of the effort “to adapt.” The early theolo- 
gians—Justin Martyr, Clement of Alexandria, Origen, Cyprian, 
Tertullian, and Augustine—sought both to defend the customs 
and beliefs of their faith and to interpret it in a persuasive way 
to their contemporaries. With the proverbial eagerness and in- 
tolerance of new converts they sought to lead other men into the 
fold. As more and more came in, the impact of non-Christian 
customs and ideas became more and more patent. Great coun- 
cils were called to bring order out of the resulting confusion in 
faith and custom. Gnosticism and Arianism, both more Greek 
than Jewish in origin, were dismissed as heresies, and the basis 
of classical Christian theology was firmly laid in the doctrines of 
the trinity and the person of Christ. But each of these founda- 
tion stones was hewn out and brought into place only through 
centuries of conflict and ‘‘accommodation,”’ to use Professor La- 
tourette’s deft word.”® 

This process of ‘“‘accommodation”’ is an essential part of a re- 
ligion determined to make good its claim of universality, as later 
events in the history of Christianity testify."7 The echoes of the 
frontier are still ringing in the ears of American culture. Dr. 
W. W. Sweet asserts that “what the Mediterranean was to the 
Greeks in ‘breaking the bond of custom, offering new experi- 
ences, calling out new institutions and activities’ the frontier 
was to America.’’® Its mark is obvious in the life of those 
churches that have grown to greatness here. Their polity em- 
phasizes the mobility necessary to following the frontier; their 
educational standards are closely linked to the system of lay 
preaching so essential to frontier communities; their schools are 
“on the spot”’ rather than “back east” or anywhere else, again 


2609. cit., I, 313. 

"7 Cf. Environmental Factors in Christian History, passim, esp. chaps. xi, xiii, 
XV, XVi, xviii, xix, xxi. 

18 Thid., p. 380; cf. also Ferner Nuhn, The Wind Blew from the East (New York: 
Harper’s, 1942), chaps. i—vi, for a brilliant general statement of the way the westward 
pull influenced American life. 
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reflecting the situation of pioneer communities, whose relent- 
less struggle for a livelihood did not permit much time to be de- 
voted to getting an education; their method of spreading the 
faith through some form of personal evangelism is a modifica- 
tion of the revival meeting which wielded so powerful an influ- 
ence on frontier life."? Now taking the place of the geographical 
frontier are social, economic, and racial frontiers, and as religion 
seeks to conquer them there is reason to believe that the devel- 
opment of its institutional forms, customs, and basic ideas will 
continue.”° It is at this point that our consideration of the 
meaning of social experience for theology ceases to be historical 
and becomes acutely contemporary. 


II 

The way in which changes in social experience affect a reli- 
gion, in thought and practice alike, is strikingly illustrated in 
the development of the principal Christian sacrament—the 
Eucharist—and the general form of Christian liturgy. Neither, 
in the beginning, had either the meaning or the form which it 
later possessed.” The Eucharist began simply as a common 
meal for the members of the church. Then it absorbed the 
memorial and sacrificial significance of the Jewish Passover 
from its Palestinian home. Later, and from the Gentile world of 
that day, it drew into itself the mystical—the truly sacramental 
—character of the Hellenistic mystery religions.?? Evelyn Un- 
derhill gives this account of the evolution of the sacrament from 
a simple church supper at the close of the day to the supreme 
rite of Christian worship: 


19 Apropos of evangelism favorable mention should be made of Vol. III of the 
“Madras Series,” which bears the title Evangelism (New York: International Mission- 
ary Council, 1939). 

20 “Madras Series,” p. 398; cf. Vol. II of same series for an outline of the remain- 
ing geographical frontiers faced by the Christian churches of the world. 

21 The next several paragraphs depend somewhat upon a longer discussion of this 
subject in my book, The Quest for Religious Certainty (Chicago, 1939), pp. 177 ff. 

22 C. H. Dodd, ‘‘The Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper in the New Testament,” in 
N. Micklem (ed.), Christian Worship (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1936), pp. 68 ff. 
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What we find there in the New Testament is a simple religious rite, 
‘on the one hand clearly social, institutional and historical in character— 
never the act of the ardent believer, but always that of the group—yet 
on the other hand recognized as the sacred means of personal communion 
between the individual believer and his unseen Lord. Whatever enrich- 
ments later practice and reflection may have brought, obedience, remem- 
brance, communion, and enhancement of life stand out as features of 
this primitive corporate experience. As the church gradually came to 
realize all its implications, so the eucharistic celebration grew in richness 
and significance; gathering up the largest possible number of spiritual 
insights and references—both universal and personal—and harmonizing 
them about its unchanging heart. Into this mold the worshiping instinct 
of generations has poured itself; and bit by bit there have thus been added 
to the Christian ritual pattern all those fundamental responses to God 
which are latent in the religious soul. At last, in the fully developed 
liturgy, the whole drama of creation and redemption—God’s loving move- 
ment toward man, and man’s response in Christ—is recapitulated; and all 
the implications which lay hidden in its small origins, the grain of wheat 
which was flung into the field of the world, are brought to maturity.” 


The same sort of exfoliation is witnessed in the growth of the 
great liturgies of the churches, students of the subject tell us.74 

Professor Bartlet writes that ‘‘the first or primitive stage of 
Christian worship, as of Christian thought, was one of free ex- 
periment, during which certain modes of expressing the new 
filial spirit of common devotion inspiring all hearts, which had 
been tested by experience, took shape and attained general ac- 
ceptance, under the leadership of the most Spirit-gifted.’’> But 
by the end of the fourth century developments had occurred 
within the life of the Christian community which gave to the 
liturgy the essential content and direction of development which 
it has kept in Western Christendom. By that time the consoli- 
dation of the churches under the bishops (the bishop of Rome 
having precedence) was virtually complete; the New Testament 


23 Worship (New York: Harper & Bros., 1937), p. 122. 

24 [bid.; Micklem, op. cit.; L. Duchesne, Origins of Christian Worship (London: 
Society for the Promotion of Christian Knowledge, 1912); Oscar Hardman, A History 
of Christian Worship (Nashville: Cokesbury Press, 1937). 

2s “Christian Worship as Reflected in Ancient Liturgies,” in Micklem, oP. cit., p. 85. 
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canon had been closed; and the doctrine of the Trinity had been 
finally formulated. These developments enabled the church to 
distinguish clearly between heresy and orthodoxy and, in effect, 
defined not only message and congregation but the purpose of 
liturgy as well. But this definition, however precise, was not so 
fixed as to stop the process of experimentation to which Pro- 
fessor Bartlet refers. That has proceeded steadily from that 
day to this. One principle of growth seems to determine the 
course of such experimentation: an unchanging message must 
be related to changing situations through symbols which are 
both hallowed by tradition and express the felt meanings of the 
present experiences of the community. Without such adapta- 
tions of its symbolism the churches would long since have 
slipped out of the main current of human affairs and lived out 
their existence in an idle though hallowed eddy. As Whitehead 
says, ‘Those societies [read ‘‘churches”’] which cannot combine 
reverence to their symbols with freedom of revision must ulti- 
mately decay either from anarchy or from the slow atrophy of a 
life stifled by useless shadows.” 

The central symbol of Christianity is Jesus Christ. He has 
been the dominant fact, not only for liturgy, but also for the- 
ology, throughout the whole history of the church. But the con- 
notations of the symbol—Jesus Christ—have varied from age 
to age. Studies by Mathews, Case,?’ and others have sketched 
these variations in pattern in the thought of Christians of dif- 
ferent generations. The simple historical fact is that no one age 
or generation can “define” his meaning for all time. He may be 
within but he is also beyond our keenest characterization of 
what he means. The testimony of Christian experience is that 
only pitiful human pride ever believes otherwise. 


26 Symbolism, Its Meaning and Effect (New York: Macmillan, 1927), p. 88 (all of 
chap. iii is relevant); cf. also C. C. Morrison, The Social Gospel and the Christian Cultus 
(New York: Harper’s, 1933), passim. 

27 Mathews, The Atonement and the Social Process (New York: Macmillan, 1930); 
Case, Jesus through the Centuries (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1932). 
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Shailer Mathews was one of the first theologians to uncover 
the real depth of the meaning of social experiences in the devel- 
opment of theology. It led him to this conception of religion: 
“Tn its ultimate nature the behavior represented by the word 
‘religion’ can be described as a phase of the life process which 
seeks by control or co-operation to get help from those elements 
of its cosmic environment upon which men feel themselves de- 
pendent by setting up social, that is, personal relations with 
them.”** Theology is the self-critical and God-conscious part of 
this life-process. It represents the attempt to interpret tradi- 
tional religious values in terms of the deepest needs—intellec- 
tual, cultural, social, and so forth—of a given age. When these 
basic patterns of communal life shift because of any one of sev- 
eral historical facts, the work of theology must be done all over 
again. Yet its doctrines are subjective—that is, the conscious 
creation of the theologian’s mind—only in a secondary sense. 
Primarily, they are the result of an attempt to introduce tradi- 
tional values as the ordering principle in the areas of chaotic 
human needs. All attempts to keep religious values “‘above the 
battle” of human life are lost before they are made. There are 
no religious values except as religious ideas and insights enter 
into the conflict as purposes, goals, plans. To inquire whether 
theological doctrines are true is, strictly speaking, to ask wheth- 
er they do bring some semblance of order out of disorder, wheth- 
er they do yield a va)id direction for living. 

Shailer Mathews saw all this and used it as the clue to the 
meaning and the task of theology. Theology, for him, was the 
ceaseless search for the “‘right,”’ the more adequate pattern. As 
he wrote, a “pattern is a social institution or practice used to 
give content and intelligibility to otherwise unrationalized be- 


Viefs.”"29 The Passover as a basic pattern in Jewish life and 


28 Mathews, The Growth of the Idea of God (New York: Macmillan, 1931), p. 6. 


29 The Atonement and the Social Process, p. 25. 
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thought was seized on by Jewish Christians to rationalize their 
sense of the worth of Jesus Christ. But, because it was not a 
part of Gentile life, it could not be used as a theological pattern 
among Gentile Christians, and, far from being an explanation, 
it was another problem. What the Passover meant to the Jew, 
the dying and rising Savior, the “eating of the god,” to use 
Frazier’s phrase, meant to the Gentile of the Greco-Roman 
world of the first three centuries of our era. Easily and naturally 
the consciousness of the meaning of Jesus Christ asserted itself 
through this pattern. The process of adaptation has gone stead- 
ily on, and the end is not yet. 

Historically and actually, then, the task of theology is seen to 
be twofold. One phase of it is to perform for religion the func- 
tion of a Socratic midwife—to keep everlastingly at the work of 
investigating, interpreting, and bringing to maturity the impli- 
cations of religious rites and beliefs for human thought and ac- 
tion. The other phase develops in an age of confusion when 
theology must grasp the fundamental problems of the day and 
seek an answer to them in line with what it believes to be the 
truest insights of its religious tradition.2° Deeper than its clum- 
sy but amazingly accurate terminology is its determination to 
give a persuasive reason for the hope that is within it and vali- 
date that reason in terms of human living. Its success, there- 
fore, can be measured only by the vigor and relevance of religion 


in the common life of mankind. 


3¢ Recent outstanding examples of this are: Reinhold Niebuhr, The Nature and 
Destiny of Man (New York: Scribner’s, 1941); John Bennett, Social Salvation (New 
York: Scribner’s, 1935); Arthur Holt, This Nation under God (Chicago: Willett, 
Clark & Co., 1939); E. E. Aubrey, Man’s Search for Himself (Nashville: Cokesbury 
Press, 1940); the “Oxford Conference books” (the official report and other books pub- 
lished in connection with the Oxford Conference by Willett, Clark & Co., Chicago). 





THEOLOGY AND TRUTH 


DANIEL DAY WILLIAMS 


FTRISTIAN theology, the systematic expression in 
verbal symbols of Christian belief, arises within the 
Christian movement and has a function within that 

movement. No one has shown more clearly than Shailer 
Mathews the organic relation between Christian thought and 
the life of the Christian community. But what is the central 
function of theology? Does it exist primarily to maintain the 
Joyalty of Christians and the vitality of the movement, or is its 
primary function the inquiry for and the expression of truth 
about those objects with which Christianity as a religion is 
concerned? 

Some recent interpretations of theology deny that its aim can 
be the inquiry after truth. These interpretations are of two 
quite difierent kinds. The first, usually held by those who do 
not call themselves theologians, denies that theology has any 
concer with truth at all, Its function is to maintain the tradi- 
tional symbolism of religion in such a way that the devotion of 
believers is kept strong and undisturbed. The second interpre- 
tation, advanced by many theologians, is that theology’s func- 
tion is the exposition of a truth which in essence is known or 
possessed by faith before the work of theology begins. Theology 
aims at unfo)ding or interpreting a truth which is given as the 
presupposition of theology itself. 

Definition of the term “theology” is arbitrary, and un- 
doubtedly theologies of both these types exist. This paper does 
not quarrel with the definitions, except at the point where they 
become exclusive. It seeks to inquire whether there may not be 
a legitimate type of Christian theology arising within the 


Christian movement, using Christian symbols, and yet having 
as its primary aim and function the inquiry after and disclosure 
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of truth about the objects of Christian concern: that is, God, 
Christ, man, sin, salvation, the church. 


{ 


The possibility of such a theology may be disclosed through 
an examination of the two current ways of denying that theo)- 
ogy is inguiry after truth. 

Professor E. R. Walker holds that theology has no interest 
in truth. In a paper, “Philosophy of Religion and Theology,” 
read at the American Philosophica) Society in April, 1940, he 
said: 

The question: is this idea Christian? indicates the nature and function 
of theology. The question: is this idea true? indicates the character of 
philosophy of religion. 

Theology is concerned to preserve the tradition as it expresses itself in 
ideational symbols. 


It may not be amiss to remark immediately that such a 
theology must find itself in the peculiar position of having to 
conceal its real nature from those to whom it is addressed; for 
religion always is concerned with the truth of its beliefs, and 
the effectiveness of belief depends in large part upon its being 
held as true. 

The centra] question raised by Walker’s definition is: Can 
truth about the objects of Christian concern be adequately 
sought for and expressed in the traditiona) svmbo)s? Professor 
Walker’s answer, in the paper referred to, is ‘“No”; hence his 
denial that theology can be concerned with truth. He holds that 
the inherited symbols of religion produce primarily emotional or 
“biotic” responses and therefore tend to obscure the truth 
rather than to reveal it. 

It is usually the case that biotically rich symbols are semantically 


obscure, indefinite, or ambiguous. .... A symbol that is weighted with 
pragmatic significance is a handicap rather than an asset in philosophic 
inquiry. 

Admitting that the problem of symbolism in relation to 
truth is crucia) for theology, we may at once state a thesis in 
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sharp opposition to Professor Walker’s. Not only is it the case 
that the use of an inherited symbolism does not necessarily 
hinder the search for truth, but the truth about the objects of 
religion can never be adequately discovered or expressed apart 
from such symbolism, with its freight of aesthetic, emotional, 
and qualitative content. 

Christianity is concerned with objects and events which have 
as their most important characteristics values and qualities. 
Values and qualities, whether of aesthetic, moral, religious, or 
any other sort, must always awaken some response of a definite 
feeling quality in order to be discerned. Stones have no feeling 
for symphonies, and only persons can appreciate saintliness. 
But it is precisely this qualitative richness of value in God and 
in the life related to him which can never be discovered, ex- 
pressed, or communicated apart from words and other symbols 
which have the capacity to suggest, express, and illuminate 
these value-facts. 

This truth is so elementary that it is easily overlooked, es- 
pecially by those overly impressed with the precision of the 
mathematical sciences. The attempt to express truth about any 
of the higher realms of value inevitably involves language 
which is suggestive and qualitative. Any newspaper column 
of music, painting, or moving-picture criticism will offer abun- 
dant illustration. 

It is not clear at all that even the most abstract and precise 
science—logic—can consider itself apart from all qualitative 
considerations. Logicians are fond of comparing the “ele- 
gance” of various demonstrations, and a capacity to respond 
with some trace of aesthetic sensitivity to elegance in logic is 
certainly an aid to understanding it. 

Let logic, however, stand for the pole of scientific precision 
apart from any merely suggestive or qualitative considerations. 
The farther one moves toward the other pole of truth about 
the values of existence the less absolutely precise the terms can 
become, and the more they tend to become artistic illumina- 
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tions of truth. This conclusion is illustrated and defended at 
length not by a theologian but by a philosopher—Professor 
Wilbur M. Urban, of Yale, in his Language and Reality. The 
results of his research are stated by Urban with respect to 
poetry and are also directly applied to religious knowledge: 

The insight symbol, we found, does not merely describe, through images 
drawn from sense, an object otherwise known (conceptually), but finds 
its importance as a gateway into a “‘spiritual”’ world... . . Images from 
the narrower world of sensuous intuition are taken, not merely to picture, 
but to give us insight into, to enable us to intuit a non-sensuous world 
of value relations. .... These symbols ‘‘say something,” and what they 
say may be not only ‘“‘more valuable than the real values,” to use Van 
Gogh’s terms, but more true than the literal truth.' 


I believe one can accept the fundamental validity of this 
analysis without being committed to the particular super- 
naturalistic metaphysical framework in which Urban places it 
or to the doctrine of an entirely nonsensuous experience. 

Professor Charles Hartshorne has sought for the utmost pos- 
sible precision in the formulation of the results of metaphysical 
inquiry, yet he also protests against the tendency to exclude 
from philosophy all meanings which cannot be given precise 
mathematical formulation: 


Positivism tends almost uniformly to encourage science in its exclusions 
and to rob philosophy of one of its main functions. The hard dualism 
between cognitive and emotive meaning is partly responsible for this 
tendency. Peirce held that the idea of God was more emotional than in- 
tellectual. But he did not commit the non sequitur of supposing that the 
idea was therefore not at all descriptive of the universe, but merely of the 
state of man’s mind. If the universe is itself emotional in character—and 
some parts of it certainly are—the way for us to reflect this character is 
by paralleling the cosmic emotions in ourselves.’ 


Since he does not do so here, I do not know whether Profes- 
sor Hartshorne would draw the two conclusions which seem to 
be implied by this statement: first, that the expression of truth 


* Language and Reality (New York: Macmillan Co., 1939), pp. 484-85; cf. p. 581. 
2 Beyond Humanism (Chicago: Willett, Clark & Co., 1937), p. 293. 
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about those aspects of the universe which are emotional or, I 
should say, qualitative in character must be made in symbols 
which can indicate or suggest this qualitative content; and, 
second, that such expression of truth will inevitably be less 
precise in meaning than the symbols of pure logic or mathe- 
matical physics. 

How do symbols become capable of carrying the freight of 
truth about qualitative values? Primarily, we answer, through 
being shared within a social group or culture, usually over a 
considerable period of historic experience. Where is one to find 
symbols of religious objects and values which have become ex- 
pressive through such use? Only in the concrete culture of a 
historic faith. Here then is validation of the claim that the 
traditional Christian words are indispensable tools in the ex- 
pression of any truth which Christians may discern. 

Significant support for this view may be found in the fact that 
Professor Wieman, who previously held the interpretation of 
theology stated by Professor Walker, has now come to regard 
theology as a legitimate and in a certain sense necessary inquiry 
for truth. In 1936 Professor Wieman defined the theologian’s 
task as the endeavor “to present the object of religious devotion 
in a form that is intellectually acceptable to the people of his 
time and group.” The definition was clarified with the use of 
the following analogy: 

If religion is like eating, then the reality which interests the religious 
person is analogous to food. In that case the theologian is the one who 
puts this food into such form that it is palatable and can be most readily 
eaten. The theologian is a good cook. But the philosopher is a dietician. 
.... The theologian talks about beefsteak and lettuce. The philosopher 
talks about starches and calories.‘ 


Which is to say that the theologian is not concerned about the 
truth of his theology as long as it nourishes the religious life. 
In an article published in July, 1940, Professor Wieman fore- 


3H. N. Wieman and Bernard E. Meland, American Philosophies of Religion (Chi- 
cago: Willett, Clark & Co., 1936), p. 15. 
4 Ibid., p.“ 16. 
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goes this distinction and concedes that theology, like philosophy 
of religion, may be a legitimate inquiry for truth. The differ- 
ence is in the symbols used: 

Theology undertakes to do all its thinking and intellectual seeking in 
terms that are traditional. Philosophy of religion is free to use any termi- 
nology which the best thought of the day may provide or which experts 
in the field of philosophy of religion may devise for that time or for special 
problems.5 


Of first importance is Professor Wieman’s claim that religious 
truth cannot be discovered apart from religious living which 
makes use of the traditional symbols. Symbols could not even 
designate realities “if they did not at first shape conduct, for we 
come to know only by doing and responding.’” It would be 
premature to claim that this position has come all the way 
toward the thesis defended in this paper, that traditional sym- 
bolism is a necessary element in the expression of religious truth. 
Professor Wieman still seems to regard the principal function 
of religious symbols as the stimulation of particular kinds of 
religious living, that is, as a preparation for the discovery of 
truth rather than an expression of truth itself; but he no longer 
denies that truth can be sought with the Christian words.’ 

Possibly much of Christian truth can be given alternative 
types of expression. How far this is possible is a matter for in- 
quiry, not for dogmatic prescription. In so far as possible, 
theologian and philosopher of religion ought to be able to 
“translate back and forth” from one language to another as Pro- 
fessor Wieman suggests. Before we accept too easily a theory 
of complete “‘translation,’”’ however, there is another aspect of 
Christian symbolism to be taken into account. 

Any given religion is a historical event or series of events in 
itself, and it makes claims about the religious significance of 
certain historical events. Christianity holds that God reveals 

Ss Wieman, “On Using Christian Words,” Journal of Religion, XX, No. 3 (July, 
1940), 205. 

6 Ibid., p. 263. 7 Ibid., p. 268. 
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himself in history. This characteristic concern of religion with 
actual empirical events is often overlooked by philosophers who 
talk abstractly about “religion.” But if one is to talk about 
religion in the only way in which we know anything about it— 
that is, in its concrete forms—the historical claims of religion 
cannot be avoided and its historical symbols cannot be over- 
looked.* This means that the theologian who endeavors to ex- 
press the truth he discovers within Christianity must not only 
examine, discuss, and speak about those concrete events and 
symbols; but in some way he will have to use them in expressing 
the truth which they disclose. The Christian may claim that 
God has disclosed himself in Jesus Christ or that the church is 
the Body of Christ or that the Holy Spirit inspires the human 
soul. These beliefs either mean something that corresponds to 
fact or they do not. If they do mean something true, then the 
theologian must point out that truth, and in doing so he cannot 
avoid using the symbols themselves. While Dean Mathews 
held that theological symbols must be interpreted through the 
cultural patterns which they involved, this never implied for 
him that theology was not concerned with objective fact. The 
crucial case in point is, of course, that of the event and symbol 
Jesus Christ. As Professor Aubrey points out, the “Christ 
figure,” however related to the historical person, is itself in 
history.? Whatever truth Christianity discerns there cannot be 
adequately stated without some reference to the historical sym- 
bol itself. When this historical element in Christian faith is 
given its place in theological method, the really serious prob- 
lem for consideration is not whether Christian truth can be 
expressed in Christian words but whether it can be expressed 
in any other way. 

The significance of theology as quest for religious truth may 


§ Cf. Paul Tillich, “The Religious Symbol,” Journal of Liberal Religion, II, No. 1 
(1940), 28-30; Urban, of. cit., pp. 617-19; A. E. Taylor, The Faith of a Moralist (Lon- 
don: Macmillan & Co., 1930). 

9E. E. Aubrey, Man’s Search for Himself (Nashville: Cokesbury Press, 1940), p. 36. 
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be further underscored by raising the question whether even 
philosophy of religion can avoid the traditional symbols. Pro- 
fessor Walker says in the paper referred to that theology speaks 
of “the Father of our Lord and Savior, Jesus Christ.’”’ Philos- 
ophy of religion speaks of “‘the object of religious loyalty.”” But 
what is the content of this word “religious,” or even of “loy- 
alty’’? Does it have no reference to the historic religious ex- 
perience? And suppose I desire to state and communicate some 
truth about the object of religious loyalty? What tools are 
available? If a symbolism is invented, one must still explain 
the symbols, and ultimately in all probability words out of the 
common culture will be introduced to clarify the abstract terms. 
Furthermore, any philosophy of religion, certainly one which 
makes empirical professions, cannot avoid making statements 
about and expressing its view of the meaning of the symbols 
of the empirical religions of mankind. Heaven, Buddha, God, 
Christ, repentance, the Son of Heaven, Hinayana, and Maha- 
yana—these are the concrete symbols of religion. And philos- 
ophy must enter into their meaning before it can decide whether 
or not they disclose any truth. 

None of this is meant to justify uncritical use of symbols or 
the surrender of the attempt at as much precision as is possible. 
Philosophy of religion, which seeks to become more critical and 
precise by escaping traditional words, is a necessary aspect of 
religious inquiry. On the basis of the facts just stated, however, 
it may be pointed out that the principal danger of a philosophy 
of religion speaking in an invented and abstract symbolism is 
that it will neither discover nor express the concrete reality of 
religion and its objects. And it may be fairly concluded that 
the theological attempt to express truth in the symbolism 
organic to the Christian movement is necessary for the sake of 
truth itself. Of course, there is danger of ambiguities and mis- 
understanding; but does philosophy have no difficulties of that 
kind? 
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II 

After all, theology speaks for a religious movement—yes, 
even for a specific institution, a church. Is it not committed, 
therefore, before its work begins, to the dogma, faith, and belief 
of that church? Does it not thereby become the defense of a 
tradition rather than a critical inquiry? 

This second question about theology assumes especial im- 
portance in the light of the fact that the most prominent and 
vocal of contemporary theological movements stresses and 
glories in the presupposed commitment of Christian thought to 
a supernaturally revealed truth appropriated by faith. 

In order to specify the position under discussion, a few quota- 
tions from its defenders may be introduced. Karl Barth holds 
that theology is the exposition of a revealed truth known by 
faith. Dogmatics is “in its substance an act of faith’’® which 
seeks to explain and understand itself, that is to ‘‘think the 
content of revelation over again in human thoughts and say it 
over again in human speech.”* Barth variously speaks of the 
Holy Spirit, the Scripture,” and the ‘‘Word of God whose name 
is God,” as ultimate norms of Christian faith. “It is the Word of 
God who created the Christian apprehension of revelation. 
From Him it gains its content, its form and its limit. This is in- 
deed what the adjective ‘Christian’ implies, and thereby the 
field under consideration is imperiously defined and all discus- 
sion about it is ruled out.”"3 More recently Barth places dog- 
matics entirely within the framework of the confession of the 
church. “The private character of the professor of Theology— 
his views and insights as such are matters of no interest. And 
the same is to be said of his hearers and readers as the future 
preachers.’’™4 

1° Credo (Eng. trans.; New York: Scribner’s, 1936), p. 3. 

™ [bid., p. 7. 

12 Ibid. 

«3 Barth, in Revelation, ed. John Baillie and Hugh Martin (Eng. trans.; New York: 


Macmillan, 1937), pp. 42-43. 
™ Credo, p. 4. 
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Emil Brunner draws together the various factors in the norm 
of Christian theology and relates them as links in a chain: God, 
the Logos, Christ, Scripture, the church, the Holy Spirit, faith— 
this is the channel of mediation of Christian truth. Dogmatics 
is the exposition of the truth thus received. 

The Word of God and the word of Faith are inseparable. It is not 
God who believes but I myself who believe; yet I do not believe of myself, 
but because of God’s speech, which is a gift..... In this faith He gives 
me not only Himself, but He also gives me knowledge of myself. In this 
faith he decides about my existence, so that I decide for myself. Outside 
this decision there is no true knowledge, no true knowledge of human 
existence.'s 


Such concessions to philosophy and science as Brunner makes 
are in peripheral, not in central, matters.*° Once the Word is 
accepted and known in faith, the human language which theol- 
ogy then uses can be criticized and revised. But the fundamen- 
tal point of view is determined from the beginning in such a way 
that it cannot be questioned or examined into by theology. Fol- 
lowing this general line, Dean David Roberts, of Union Semi- 
nary, rejects any attempt even to synthesize the philosophical 
ané theological inquiries. 

Faith undeniably demands that this world be interpreted in the light of 
unique event wherein God, who transcends the world, has entered it in 
the Person of Jesus Christ, there disclosing completely, as nowhere else, 
his will to redeem it . . . . the basic tenets of Christianity can be related 
to human experience and knowledge in general by philosophy operating 
within the framework of faith."7 


Here again we reject only the exclusiveness of these defini- 
tions of theology. For each of these three theologians there is no 
other possible type of genuine Christian theology than the one 
he defends. They thus at least implicitly classify anyone who 
raises the question whether another kind of theology may not be 


1s Man in Revolt (Eng. trans.; New York: Scribner’s, 1939), pp. 67-68. 
16 Ibid. “Whatever the claims of philosophy may be, I maintain that faith must 


never renounce its own ontology” (p. 542). 
17“Ts Christian Philosophy a Contradiction in Terms?” Journal of Religion, XIX 
(1939), 115: 
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Christian as a heretic or an unbeliever. Any embarrassment 
which one feels at this classification, however, is relieved when 
one finds that these theologians are themselves called “heretics” 
by others. 

The problem of Christian theology is the problem of the 
nature of the relationship of the Christian as thinker or theo- 


Jogian to the Christian movement or church. li the only pos- 


sible theology is of the type just described, then Professor 
Walker’s claim that theology’s sole function is to perpetuate a 


tradition would appear to be justified, for these theologies in 


their very essence depend upon the claim that a complete and 
controlling word from God must be accepted in faith before 


theology can begin. But if this be the case, then theology can- 
not be genuine inquiry after truth. The truth is already 


possessed. Yheology is no voyage of discovery, only an ex- 


cursion from a home port to which it must return and which, 
indeed, it must always keep well within sight. 


What alternative is there? I believe there is another possible 


relationship of the theologian to the Christian movement. This 
relationship and the type of theology belonging to it may be 


characterized as follows: 


Christian theology is an inquiry for the correct expression of 


those truths which are Qiscoverea within the Christian move- ~ 


ment and which can be expressed in Christian symbols. It 
arises within the Christian movement and js organically related 
to it as its frame of reference. Yhus it is to the Christian move- 
ment as a whole, in all its breadth and depth and ramifications, 
that theology befongs; but no presuppositions about the abso- 
\ute or supernatural character of any portion of the beliefs or 
objects of the movement need be accepted as the starting-point. 
The theologian may legitimately inquire as to the truth of any 
proposition which appears within the Christian fold, and the 


nature and significance of Christianity itself may be a Jegiti- 
mate object of theologica) inquiry. If this is not the case, why 
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has the history of Christian thought been filled with theological 
works entitled “What Is Christianity?” 

The relation of the individual theologian to the Christian 
movement would be that of a living participant in this specific 
religious fellowship—sharing in its work, discussing its beliefs, 
worshiping in its rituals, and seriously trying to make concrete 
VMfe-decisions in the Aght of the walues which the fellowship 
shares, as far as he understands them. Some of these concrete 
decisions will have an experimenta) character. Some of them 
will take on more of the character of decision according to con- 
viction as convictions develop. To be sure, he will have to come 
to terms with Jesus Christ, with the Trinity, with the doctrines 
of sin and salvation, with the church. Having come to terms 
with them, he will have to say something about them, if only in 
some cases to deny that they have any meaning. Remember 
that many Christian theologians have specifically denied many 
of the claims which the Christian movement has made. Ii that 
were not possible, there would have been no Reformation. 
Should one come to the conclusion that nothing in any Chris- 
tian Dehiei or symbo) corresponds in any way to any significant 
truth, he probably would cease to be Christian or theologian. 
Participation in the Christian movement would be meaningless. 
But what is being said is that genuine participation in the 
Christian movement and genuine inquiry after its truth need 
not bind one to any specific claim of revelation which must be 
accepted before Christian thinking can begin at all. The point 
of the position is that the meanings of Christian words and the 
ultimately true propositions about the objects of Christian 
belief are not prescribed from the beginning for the Christian 
thinker. These are always subject to revision, and different 
opinions about them may be significantly held within the 
Christian fellowship. 

What would such a theology derive from the movement in 


whose life it exists, whose symbols it uses, and whose claims to 
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truth it explores? It would derive its impetus, the living ex- 
perience of a religious fellowship in which alone religious inquiry 
can very effectively proceed, a symbolism more or less adequate 
for the expression of truth, and a rich body of concrete historical 


experience in and through which men believe at least that God 
has had vital dealings with them. 


The question arises: since to participate in a living movement 


must mean to accept some truth about that movement, how 
can there be free inquiry on the part of one sharing in a cultura) 


fellowship which has its own symbols, rites, interpretation of 
events, and standards? A partial answer is that either there can 


be inquiry on this basis or there can never be any truth dis- 
covered at all. Every investigation presupposes a social milieu 
in which it arises, an inherited symbolism which it uses, and 
standards of inquiry to which it conforms. Yet this fact does 
not involve the commitment of the investigator to any absolute 
and unexaminable truth of any kind. 

An illustration may clarify this statement. Modern mathe- 
matical physics represents an inquiry into the nature of the 
physical world. In its present stage it is the culmination of a 
long history of research, of trial and error, of invention and 
modification of formulas and symbols. At the present time most 
of the basic conceptions of the Newtonian physics have been 
radically modified. The atom, motion, space, time, and energy 
are all differently conceived. The tools of investigation, both 
material and theoretical, have been developed and changed in 
the inquiry itself. The contemporary physicist uses these in- 
herited concepts and tools. He could not possibly do otherwise 
and make any progress at all. Yet there is no absolute, either 
within physical theory or in the method, to which the physicist 
must commit himself from the beginning. Analysis of any quest 


for truth, from pure logic to theology, discloses that it takes 
place within a social movement with given concepts, symbols, 


and attitudes as the milieu of inquiry. This is not to say that 
theology is not in any way different from other inquiries in 
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method or objects. It is to point out that the fact of belonging 
to an inherited culture as frame of reference does not invalidate 
inguiry but makes it possible.** 

Consider the family as an illustration perhaps closer to the 
nature of the church. Human life develops in some kind of 
family relationship. Human thinking about the meaning of 
“family,” the language for expressing this thought, and the 
philosophy of other aspects of life are al) organically related to 
and colored by the kind of experience within the family which 
the thinker has had. Vet to share in this experience and to think 
on the basis of it surely does not commit one to any a priori 
dogma about how or where the truth about the meaning of 
“family” is to be discovered. 

It wil] be objected that these analogies miss the point, for 
the Christian movement is just that kind of fellowship which is 
characterized by its belief. Surely Christians have always been 
believers. If one shares in the Christian movement, does not 
that imply the acceptance of some Christian beliefs? Conceiv- 
ably one might share in the Christian movement without at first 
accepting any Christian belief at all; but this is a theoretical 
limit rather than a genuine possibility. But the propositions 
which one does accept in deciding to share in the Christian 
movement are not necessarily of the type prescribed by the 
““neo-orthodox”’ theologies. In the position here outlined, what 
one accepts in participating in the Christian movement are 
propositions such as these: ““The Christian movement offers a 
significant body of experience and idea related to the objects of 
religion; it is therefore worthy of exploration”; or “the symbols 
and beliefs which have arisen within the Christian movement 
offer a significant realm of inquiry into the nature of the objects 
of human concern.”” Perhaps the position is implied: ‘Some- 
where within the Christian movement there are significant clues 
to truth.” This is not to say that these are all the beliefs of 
Christians. Obviously, they are not. These are simply those 


18 John Dewey, Logic (New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1938), chap. i. 
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most general judgments of importance and relevance which 
theology, like any inquiry, must make about its subject matter. 
The common attempt to defend a theory of revelation by say- 
ing that science, too, must have faith in its method overlooks 
entirely the wide difference between accepting an absolute 
starting-point as the controlling factor in inquiry and the sci- 
entific judgments of relevance and use of method which are al- 
ways subject to revision in the light of new data. 

Does not such a loose frame of reference for theology mean 
the disintegration of the Christian church? The reply is that 
this view is true to the nature of the church if by the church is 
meant the only church we actually know in experience. It is 
just this general frame of reference which the church offers the 
theologian and nothing more. The plain fact is that there is no 
one set of propositions about any of the objects of Christian 
concern or about the method of Christian thinking which all 
Christian churches are agreed upon. In the creedal churches, 
apart from Rome, interpretation of the creeds is left to the indi- 
vidual. Further, the basis on which the creed is believed and 
recited is not prescribed in the creed itself. Christians do arrive 
at their beliefs by different routes, and their beliefs differ. How 
then can any one starting-point and any one theological method 
be prescribed for Christian thought? 

Those who affirm that theology can begin only with faith 
in an event which constitutes an absolute and unique revelation 
discover that many Christians do not agree with them, and they 
may even have to conclude that there is no Christian church 
which fully accepts what they regard as the only Christian 
truth. This is ironically illustrated in the case of Karl Barth, 
who now conceives dogmatics as an expression of faith entirely 
within the context of the church. He recognizes, however, that 
the actual thought of the church he professes to be speaking for 
does not agree with his theology. His only alternative he 
acutely sees and bravely confesses. He understands the church 
better than the church understands itself, and he will have to be 
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the church in his own way until the true church emerges.’® It is 
this dogma of an absolutely given starting-point for theology 
which is the really anarchistic position. The position of this 
paper represents a willingness to share in the Christian move- 
ment without excommunicating any serious and consecrated 
participants. Does this destroy Christian fellowship? 

A reference to the problem of the place of Jesus Christ in 
Christian thought may sharpen the issues here raised and help 
to clarify the position. In every Christian theology there must 
be some concern with and place for Jesus Christ. In the “final” 
theology he will have that place which rightfully belongs to him. 
But the position here taken is that the meaning of this phrase 
“Jesus Christ’’ in any or all of its parts is variously interpreted 
by Christians, that new discoveries have been made about its 
significance, and that its final place in Christian thought is not 
yet known. Therefore, there is no one dogmatic statement 
about Jesus Christ which can be prescribed as determinative for 
Christian thought. The meaning of the phrase is not given in 
the phrase itself. Its meaning can be arrived at only through 
the inquiry which began during Jesus’ lifetime and which will 
continue until the end of all things. 

What I have said is in no way intended to justify a lack of 
conviction about Christian truth. Indeed, precisely the oppo- 
site is the case. The beliefs of Christians ought to be convic- 
tions, that is, beliefs arrived at through the sharing of common 
experience and the critical examination of that experience— 
beliefs by which Christians are willing to live and to die. But no 
Christian or church can prescribe any dogma which is not open 
to Christian inquiry and revision in the light of the truth which 
the Christian movement has always professed to seek. 


19 The Doctrine of the Word of God: Prolegomena to Church Dogmatics, I, Part I 








NEXT TASKS IN THEOLOGICAL EDUCATION 


ARTHUR CUSHMAN McGIFFERT, JR. 


HAILER MATHEWS was not the first or the only man 
to raise searching questions about Protestant theo- 
logical education in the United States. His questions 

and his own administrative procedures have helped seminaries 
to sharpen their focus as they endeavor to supply the churches 
with ministers and teachers adequate to the opportunity before 
the Christian churches today. Dean Mathews not only foresaw 
several of the recent trends of theological education but also 
helped to define some of its most important contemporary and 


future tasks. 
I 


One such task has to do with the relevance of theological 
education to the profession for which it is preparing its students. 
In a good many seminaries the organization of the curriculum 
and the departments, the requirements for entrance and gradua- 
tion, and the routines of seminary life have remained almost un- 
changed since that time, one hundred and twenty-five years 
ago, when the first theological schools were founded in this 
country. Meanwhile, American life has undergone dramatic 
changes. Knowledge has enormously increased. Churches no 
longer occupy the foreground in contemporary culture. No need 
to extend the catalogue of changes! Not all our seminaries seem 
to have been aware of these changes in their religious, intel- 
lectual, and social environment. But many of them have faced 
the problem of making today’s theological education relevant to 
today’s needs. An increasing number of theological professors, 
especially members of the so-called content disciplines, are ask- 
ing: What contribution is my subject and the way I teach my 
subject making to the Christian life and the Christian church? 

The relation of the practical departments to life and work is 
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more obvious—sometimes, in fact, too obvious. What has hap- 
pened in some theological schools is this: The practical depart- 
ment has had dumped upon it the whole responsibility for 
teaching the student the relation of all the other disciplines to 
the ongoing life of the church. From these other fields, how- 
ever, the teachers in the practical departments have received 
little, if any, guidance as to what is the contribution of, say, 
the Bible, or church history, or theology to the Christian life. 
Small wonder, then, that the tendency in many of the practical 
departments has been to ape the autonomy and self-sufficiency 
of the theoretical departments. So the blind follow the blind, 
and we occasionally witness the sorry spectacle of professors of 
practical theology devising their methods with minor reference 
only to the subject matter and methodologies of the content 
courses. 

Undoubtedly seminaries differ markedly in their capacity to 
profit by the raising of this question by members of their facul- 
ties. This is because of the varying degrees of freedom pos- 
sessed by different schools. A large number of our divinity 
schools are under denominational control. The seminary of this 
type is the immediate servant of the denomination which cre- 
ates it. It arranges its curriculum according to the canons of 
the church. Its professors subscribe to the creed and are sub- 
ject in appointment and dismissal to the appropriate board of 
control of the denomination. A teacher in such an institution 
will not easily forget that his teaching is intended to sustain the 
personal and institutional life of the church he serves. This 
close connection between the seminary and the denomination 
has much to be said for it. It assures the achievement of rel- 
evance. A denominational seminary seldom strays far from the 
track of professional training. 

There is another group of seminaries which is undenomina- 
tional or interdenominational. A school of this type may or 
may not be a part of a university. No denomination has au- 
thority over it or takes responsibility for it. In such a seminary 
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the problem of relevance is therefore much greater than in 
the denominational school. It is in these independent divinity 
schools that professors most often fail to raise the suggested 
question: What meaning has my subject for the Christian life 
and the Christian church? Sometimes they must ask an even 
more perplexing question: How can I make my subject matter 
relevant to the spiritual understanding of my students? Rel- 
evance is more than a matter of reorganizing the curriculum 
and changing the attitude of the professors. The students must 
also be considered and they often prove to be an extremely 
complicating factor. These independent seminaries normally in- 
clude in their student body young men with altruistic purposes 
who have no firm intention of entering the Christian ministry 
or who desire to prepare to teach a theological subject for its 
own sake. 

Students in these independent institutions occasionally ex- 
hibit other characteristics which less frequently appear in the 
student body of the denominational seminary. To the latter 
kind of institution students are commonly routed through de- 
nominational agencies. The process of selectivity involved 
tends to pick out students who conform to the type of piety 
and theology held by the authorities in the church. A pre- 
theological student who fails to fit this type, either because he 
does not exhibit the conventional spiritual credentials or be- 
cause he resents the pressure toward conformity, is likely to 
avoid the denominational seminary and to go to the inde- 
pendent school. As a result, the latter institution often has a 
less united student body. The percentage of nonconformity is 
higher. Its student body may also include a number of students 
whose spiritual development has been meager or lopsided. 
Shailer Mathews undoubtedly had such students in mind in his 
article on “Vocational Efficiency and the Theological Curricu- 
lum,’’* when he wrote of the importance of deepening the reli- 
gious lives of the students. 


* American Journal of Theology, April, 1912, pp. 16s ff. 
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The spiritual undernourishment of students in the inde- 
pendent theological seminaries is doubtless exaggerated, and 
criticism based on such impoverishment is due in part to an 
identification of the spiritual life with the external behaviors of 
piety. Nevertheless, it must be acknowledged that liberal 
Christianity—which most of the independent schools represent 
—has not shown as much spiritual reproductivity as have the 
conservative branches of the American churches. For this de- 
ficiency the seminaries must be held in part responsible. Had 
they more satisfactorily answered the question of the relevance 
of their academic habits their graduates would have had a more 
fruitful ministry. 

Until recently the responsibility of the faculty was confined 
to the training of their students for the Christian ministry. Be- 
fore ever he entered the seminary the student had received a 
call to the ministry. He came to the seminary from a home and 
church background of nurture in the meaning of the Christian 
way of living. All he asked of the seminary was to have his 
faith interpreted, his understanding deepened and enriched, and 
his skills developed so that he could become a more effective 
Christian leader. That was asking a good deal of a theological 
faculty, but the seminaries met the challenge. 

Nowadays, however, many a theological student asks, at 
least unconsciously, a good deal more of his seminary. The 
faculty must not only teach him theology; it must also convert 
him—plant and cultivate in him the seed of faith. The picture 
may be overdrawn, but it calls attention to an embarrassing 
predicament in which the seminary finds itself. By tradition as- 
signed the task of education, the theological seminary does not 
easily assume the evangelistic functions of a church. That it is 
dimly aware of having to enlarge its function accounts for the 
variety of experiments which are being made in the cultivation 
of the spiritual life of the institution. My impression is that such 
activity has, by and large, been carried forward by the students 
themselves. Joint student and faculty committees have worked 
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on the problem, too. And occasionally the administration has 
been able to provide a small chapel or other instruments of de- 


votion. But the time has yet to come when a theological faculty 
as a Whole will give frank and full recognition to the responsi- 
bility which it must assume, however reluctantly or temporari- 
ly, of educating both the soul and the mind of its students. Un- 
til it does so the relevancy of theological education will remain 
incomplete. 

If the independent seminary suffers at certain points by com- 
parison with the denominational school, it has clear advantages 


also. It can more readily engage in theological research. Like 


any other science, theology has.a double aspect. It is both pure 
and applied. The definition of relevancy must not be too cir- 


cumscribed. A theological seminary performs for the churches 


what the research laboratory performs for an industry—raising 
novel questions, thinking ahead, probing for fresh light, and 


experimenting with untried procedures. Not for all his study, 


therefore, should a theological teacher be required to show im- 
mediate applicability of his work to the professiona) ministry. 


Leeway should be allowed him to carry on his own special 


studies, without at the same time releasing him from al] obliga- 


tion of relevancy. Or if some professors are assigned the task 
of pursuing theological science pure and undefiled, they must be 
kept in a numerica) minonity and their point of view and meth- 
od of work prevented from dominating the attitudes of the 
remainder of the teaching staff. Otherwise, a faculty may 
succumb to the devastating blight of being cut off from im- 
mediate and constant contact with the living church. In the 
long run even theological science—and certainly theological 
education—can flourish only if the churches are virile and send 
their spiritual life-blood coursing through the theological semi- 
nary. That is why no seminary can afford to sever its connec- 
tion with the churches, 
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In the interest of avoiding the danger of irrelevance, theo- 
logical seminaries have increasingly experimented with the 
supervision of student field work and with what is coming to be 
known as student internship or externship. (Perhaps the latter 
term is more suitable, as there will be less danger of confusing 
it with the much more elaborate experience of the medical stu- 
dent.) For generations theological] students have paid for the 
expense of their education, in part at least, by serving in 
churches adjacent to the seminary. The educational opportuni- 
ties implicit in this common practice have prompted many 
theological faculties to require students to engage in field work, 
even though they may not need the remuneration it brings. 
Some seminaries have gone even further—they have added to 
their staff, with full standing on the faculty, professors who 
serve as supervisors of the students’ field work. The educa- 
tional philosophy which underlies this procedure is so familiar 
as to need no exposition here. 

Equally familiar to the schools which have accepted the 
theory of the educational value of supervised student field work 
are the problems it raises, The theological student who teaches 
a Sunday-school class, leads a young people’s society, directs a 
church’s educational program, serves as assistant minister or 
as student pastor of a church, or works in a socia) agency 
finds himself torn between two loyalties—his studies and his 
ministry. Furthermore, because of the nature of his Sunday 
appointments, he is likely to miss the chance to hear good 
preaching and to observe the activity of a variety of churches. 
Samuel Pepys reports in his Diary that, on many a Sunday, in- 
stead of attending his own church he “called in at many 
churches.” Field work wil) probably prevent the theological 
student from thus becoming acquainted with the many difierent 
kinds of churches. There is also the difficulty of adequate super- 


vision. When the ratio of supervisor to students is about one to 
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fifty or seventy-five, the supervision is doomed to superficiality. 
Yet these difficulties have for the most part failed to quench the 
optimism with which many faculties look to supervised field 
work as an instrumentality for increasing the relevance of theo- 
logical study to personal and institutiona) Christianity. 

The externship has recently come into prominence as a sup- 
plement to, or, in some cases, a substitute for, supervised field 
work, with the same end in view—namely, to bridge the gap be- 
tween theory and practice for the sake of making professional 
training more relevant. Once a seminary has decided to make 
such an externship a part of the requirement for graduation, it 
must at once make a series of subsidiary decisions. When should 
the externship take place—at the end of the three-year course 
or at the end of the second year, with a final year of study there- 
after? Should the externship cover a consecutive period of a 
year or should it be split into periods of three months? In the 
latter case, should it occur during the summer vacations or dur- 
ing the academic year, with students staggered in the job, fol- 
lowing the example of Antioch College? Should the student 
serve as extern in a single institution, thereby gaining the ad- 
vantage of cumulative effort and of bringing a piece of work to 
fruition, or should he enrich his experience by working in a 
number of places? 

Perhaps even more critical is, again, the problem of super- 
vision. It is generally recognized that without supervision ex- 
ternship, like field work, loses much of its significance. The un- 
supervised theological student is likely to deserve the comment 
an author has made of one of his characters: ‘‘Everything that 
happened to her just added to the sum total of her inexperi- 
ence.” Who will do the supervising? Can a faculty supervisor 
adequately supervise more than a few externs? Will the local 
minister under whom the student serves prove effective? Many 
ministers with churches large enough to use an extern are too 


busy or too indifferent, too wedded to their own program, too 


jealous or too individualistic, to supervise a student to the lat- 
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ter’s advantage. Supervision is one of the fine arts of teaching 


and needs itself to be studied. That requires time. Great care 
must be exercised to find ministers who will treat the student 
as a faculty member treats him—namely, as a person preparing 
for the great vocation of the Christian ministry rather than as a 


drudge or a kind of ecclesiastica) chore boy or belhop. Stil) 
another insistent question concerning the externship is that of 


the subsidy for such field work. 
That these and similar questions are not unanswerable is 


clearly evidenced by the fact that several seminaries have begun 
to experiment with the externship, most recently the Divinity 
School of the University of Chicago. One of the tasks ahead is 
further experiment with the supervision of field work both dur- 
ing and after the seminary course. 


TIT 


The analysis and evaJuation of such experiments has become 
much easier in the last decade because of the appearance on the 
theological scene of the American Association of Theological 
Schools, Shailer Mathews had a good deal to do with the incep- 
tion of the Association, which bids fair to exert an increasing in- 
fluence toward making theological education relevant. Its be- 
ginnings date back to the time of World War I. At first an in- 


formal organization, the Association has now for half a dozen 


years operated as an incorporated body, with a substantia) 
budget, executive secretary, vigorous executive committee, and 


. . *,¢ . ‘ 
a commission on accrediting. It is at once a reflection of and a 


contributing factor to the growing irenic spirit which character- 
izes contemporary Protestantism. If some seminaries seem too 


closely tied to their denominations and others too loosely, all of 


them have become intimately related to each other in under- 
standing and activity through the Association. It now numbers 


7 ‘ . ‘ ‘ 
ninety-two members, whose representatives meet in biennial 


session for the consideration of common problems, No longer 
do the members find it a matter of surprise and comment that 
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most of their problems are similar in principle: student scholar- 
ships and subsidies, recruiting, theological degrees, curriculum, 
proportion of required to elective courses, extension of theologi- 
ca] education, pretheological studies, and the like. 

In the war emergency the Association has become an increas- 
ingly important instrument of mediation between the individual 
seminaries and the Selective Service system. It represents the 
seminaries at Selective Service headquarters. As the Associa- 
tion has accumulated prestige and institutional authority, 
other organizations having to do with theological students and 
specialized forms of theological training have begun to look to it 
for moral support and sponsorship. 

The Association has saved itself from the danger of central- 
ization of power and the narrowing of its focus of interest by its 
wise fostering of the principle of regionalism. It has reinforced 
and in some cases directly or indirectly brought into existence 
half a dozen regiona)] conferences of theologica] seminaries, meet- 
ing regularly in the years between the biennial meetings of the 
Association. One of the important items in its budget is the 
travel expense of the Association’s executive secretary, who at- 
tends these regional meetings in order to bring to each local 
group of schools the thinking of their counterparts across the 
country. This process of cross-fertilization has proved invalu- 
able and holds increasing promise for the future. 

The Association has also drawn up a list of standards and ap- 
pointed a commission on accrediting to administer them. The 
list of accredited schools will never be as large as the member- 
ship of the Association, for there are wide divergencies in Amer- 
ican church life and no single set of standards can be devised to 
cover all the seminaries that serve the churches. Accrediting un- 
doubtedly runs the risk of becoming petrified and provincial. It 
cannot easily take into account the radical experiments carried 
on by individual schools. It can too readily confine itself to the 
problems of the general run of seminaries and neglect other in- 
stitutions which are trying to meet special problems in ways 
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that unavoidably deviate from the practices of the majority. 
Accreditation may prove sluggish (though there are no signs of 
it as yet) in recognizing cultural changes which seminaries, with- 
out jeopardy to their accrediting, should be free to try to meet. 
The phenomenal rise of the junior college may prove to repre- 
sent such a sharp change in our educational] culture. Most of all, 
the accreditors of theological seminaries will have to be on 
guard, as other professional accrediting groups have learned to 
their dismay, lest by raising the standard of theological educa- 
tion they reduce the proportion of well-trained men and increase 
the numbers of Christian people who are ministered to by the 
theological equivalent of the quack doctor. 

To its great credit the standards of the Association have thus 
far served a wholly constructive purpose. They have helped in- 
dividual seminaries to improve libraries and other facilities, to 
reorganize budgets, to deal more effectively with their faculties, 
to raise requirements of student admission and graduation. The 
potential dangers referred to above do not present any serious 
threat to the accrediting of theological seminaries as currently 
carried on by the Association. One of the tasks of the immedi- 
ate future that rests upon the seminaries is to make certain that 
through their common agency, the Association, they sidestep 
these dangers in the future. The commission on accrediting and 
the standards it administers are rightly acknowledged to be one 
of the Association’s most substantial contributions to the rele- 
vance of theological education. Hitherto a theological seminary 
has represented a balance of six forces: the churches, its faculty, 
its administration, its trustees, its student body, and the local 
community. The history of each seminary records the varying 
balance of power of these six forces. To them the Association of 
Theological Schools must now be added as a factor of increasing- 
ly invigorating influence. To take advantage of its further po- 
tentialities for the common good of theological education pre- 
sents an alluring opportunity and a profitable task. 
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IV 


Another task to which theological education will give in- 
creased attention is that of the integration of theological studies. 
This presents quite a different issue from that of the practical 
relevance of these studies. Relevancy is an extramural prob- 
lem; integration, an intramural problem. 

It is not surprising that the theological curriculum shows a 
painful lack of co-ordination. In this respect it reflects the situa- 
tion of higher education as a whole. In both cases disunity 
springs out of the fractionalized, piecemeal quality of our cul- 
ture. It is a question as to how much any aspect of culture can 
be co-ordinated until the culture as a whole becomes unified. 
But the attempt is worth making—and is, in fact, being made— 
in the hope that these smaller achievements of co-ordination 
may point the way to social and intellectual organization on a 
larger scale. 

Theological educators have shown themselves much less cog- 
nizant of the need for integrating the theological curriculum 
than they have for making it relevant. How far they still have 
to go, as well as where a main source of trouble appears to lie, is 
disclosed near at hand. As its share in the celebration of the fif- 
tieth anniversary of the University of Chicago, the Journal of 
Religion in its issue of October, 1941, presented a symposium on 
“The Next Task in Theological Studies.” The contributors are 
distinguished scholars in the fields of theology, biblical studies, 
church history, and what the editor rather cumbersomely 
but suggestively calls ‘“contemporary operative Christianity.”’ 
These authors belong to five different divinity schools. The 
brilliance of their papers needs no underscoring. Yet, with 
minor exception, they all suffer from a common defect. They 
are victims of their own specialization. Each author writes as 
though his subject were autonomous, self-sufficient. Were his 
attention to be called to the fact that he had dealt with his re- 
spective field as though it were a self-contained end in itself, he 
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would doubtless reply, “Why, it never occurred to me to do 
anything else.” That is just the trouble. 

Our divinity schools provide little or no leadership in the task 
of the integration of theological studies. In this neglect they fall 
behind medicine and law, which seem to have sensed the danger 
and begun to take some pains to recover some of the lost related- 
ness of their respective subject matters. Whether theological 
schools should follow precisely any of their attempts is doubt- 
ful. It has been pointed out, for instance, that law schools, 
whether intentionally or not, have furthered the integration of 
law studies by their practice of assigning the same course to dif- 
ferent professors in successive years. According to this scheme 
a professor of law may teach torts one semester, criminal law 
another, property, labor legislation, etc. This would seem to be 
a radical experiment for a theological seminary to make, but it 
might be worth the trying. But think what would happen to the 
theological professor who participated in such a procedure! He 
would at once lose face in the eyes of his fellow-specialists. His 
standing as a research scholar would be jeopardized. The courses 
he offered outside of his specialized field would be dubbed super- 
ficial—and such they would be; but they might make up for 
their superficiality by indicating to the student, as well as to the 
professor himself, the bearing of the different fields of theological 
study upon one another. Certainly the difficulty of integration 
is so great and the need of it so imperative that many experi- 
ments will have to be made, with the possibility of a high per- 
centage of failure at the start. It will not do to dismiss a novel 
method merely because it seems irregular. 

More hopeful, it may be, are other types of experiment al- 
ready under way. Some theological schools offer survey and ori- 
entation courses as well as comprehensive examinations. The 
success of both is dubious. The comprehensive examination lays 
the burden where it does not belong—namely, on the student, 
who, without faculty guidance, is left to himself to integrate the 
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piecemeal knowledge of a piecemeal curriculum. Orientation 
courses tend to become a theological potpourri into which each 
participating professor tosses his own particular bone or pet 
tidbits. The resultant mess is neither appetizing nor nourishing, 
and all too often spoils the appetite for further samplings of the 
theological menu. Shailer Mathews pithily dismissed such tink- 
ering with the curriculum: “‘No matter what changes you make 
in the course of studies, as long as you have the same old faculty 
you will have the same old curriculum.” 

What seems to be needed, therefore, is a pedagogical conver- 
sion of theological professors—no easy task, to be sure, for on 
the whole we are a hard-bitten lot with vested interests and a 
tradition of defending them. A professor once converted will 
constantly ask himself and try to answer before his colleagues 
and his students this question: What is the relation of the sub- 
ject I teach to the subjects my colleagues teach? Doubtless each 
teacher will break this question into several smaller ones. He 
will ask, for example: What are the assumptions which I must 
borrow from other theological disciplines before I can even be- 
gin my own work? Let the biblical studies serve as illustration. 
The continued existence of the Bible itself as a living, extant 
body of sacred literature is a fact for the explanation of which 
we must turn to the church historian. The church historian him- 
self cannot account for the history of Christianity without tak- 
ing into account the contents and centrality of the Bible. Why 
the Bible is and should be the object of such persistent solicitude 
on the part of Christian people, however, is a question for whose 
answer the theologian is responsible. He must tell us why and 
in what sense it is or contains the word of God; what is its au- 
thority, its limitations; in what sense it is revelation; by what 
canons of interpretation shall its problems be resolved—amira- 
cles, for instance, or prophecies, or eschatology; what is its place 
in the contemporary church. Before the professor of Old or New 
Testament begins his research and exposition he must have an- 
swered these questions, and he must frequently reconsider his 
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answers. In so doing he has ceased to be a biblical scholar, mere- 
ly—he has become a theologian. Thus it should become evident 
to him, and to each teacher who does the same thing for his own 
field, that the Christian religion is a spiritual organism whose 
wholeness must be constantly kept in mind by those who ordi- 
narily deal with it segmentally. 

An even more subtle relation exists between the several fields 
of theological study than this dependence upon one another for 
the presuppositions that make each discipline manageable. 
Every one of these subjects shades off into every other. Though 
there be many members, the body of theological knowledge is 
still one body. This is obvious, of course, in regard to historical 
interconnectedness. Where biblical studies leave off and church 
history begins is a point almost as arbitrarily chosen as where 
church history leaves off and the study of contemporary Chris- 
tianity begins. At either end the hiatus needs pedagogical at- 
tention. Deliberate knitting-together of the disciplines must be 
undertaken. But the same comment holds true of disciplines 
which deal with concurrent rather than consecutive subject 
matter. Sometimes the history of doctrine is the province of the 
department of church history, sometimes of theology. Philoso- 
phy of religion and the history or comparison of religions are 
treated as separate entities in some schools. Christian ethics 
goes its own way. It must be granted that specialization is legit- 
imate in each of these major aspects of the Christian gospel and 
mission. But specialization will continue to harm as much as to 
help the theological student unless his teachers make clear to 
him the interrelations of each of these fields of knowledge. Only 
so will the student at the end of his course have been set well on 
his way to seeing the Christian religion steadily and seeing it 
whole, and to practicing it steadily and as a whole. To accom- 
plish this end theological professors must make themselves ex- 
plicitly responsible for the integration of the course of theologi- 


cal studies. 
That the theological seminaries face tasks like these with in- 
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creased concern and find increasingly effective answers is be- 
yond question. This is the most hopeful sign on the horizon of 
theological education. The integration of the curriculum and its 
relevance to the many-sided profession of the Christian ministry 
have been discussed as though they were two separate prob- 
lems. Perhaps the best clue to their joint solution is to recog- 
nize the two tasks as interdependent. Integration is furthered 
by accuracy and adequacy of definition of function. Relevancy 
is increased by the co-ordination of the instruments employed. 
Integration and relevancy both require reorganization of the 
curriculum. But primarily they depend on the attitude of the 
faculty. In the development of new attitudes on the part of 
theological faculties, and in the devising of appropriate organi- 
zation of theological studies to give effect to the new attitudes, 
our divinity schools will be able to get ahead more rapidly as 
they strengthen the ties of fellowship which already unite them 
in the American Association of Theological Schools. 














THE OUTLOOK FOR CHURCH UNITY 


SAMUEL McCREA CAVERT 


ITHIN the circle of Shailer Mathews’ amazingly 

wide interests, his concern for a more effective unity 

in the work of the churches held a place near to the 
center. In his activities outside the scholar’s study nothing laid 
a heavier claim upon his loyalties. In his published writings 
this subject receives less direct attention, but it was always 
closely related to his thought about the social processes of the 
Christian movement. 

Dean Mathews’ interest in church co-operation manifested 
itself first in his local work in behalf of the Co-operative Council 
of City Missions in Chicago, in the organization of which he was 
a moving spirit and which he served as president. When its in- 
fluence led to the formation of the Chicago Church Federation, 
he again played a creative role and was the president of the Fed- 
eration for two terms. He was deeply interested in the relation 
of the white churches to the Negro churches of the city and was 
the first chairman of the Interracial Commission which the 
Federation set up. 

In the national field Dean Mathews was one of the foremost 
early interpreters of the Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America. He was the second person to serve as presi- 
dent of the Council, holding the office from 1912 to 1916. This 
was 4a critical period in its life. The ‘‘honeymoon stage’’ was 
over: the Council was facing the problem of finding a sphere 
of vital service instead of being a mere symbol of hopes that 
could not be trans)ated into an actual program. In his auto- 
biography Dean Mathews recalls that he hesitated to accept 
the proffered office in 1912, thinking that the four-year-old 


movement was already ‘‘moribund.”’? It was during his presi- 
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dency that the Council began to assume important responsibil- 
ity im the relation of the churches to international problems. 


In 1914 he went with Sidney L. Gulick, who had become one of 


the executives of the Council, on a “Christian Embassy” to 
Japan for the furthering of better understanding between the 
two peoples at a time of strain. 


In the fheld of the international (or, as we now say, ‘““ecumeni- 
cal”) relations of the churches Dean Mathews’ enthusiasm 
found expression in the first “Universal Conference on Christian 
Life and Work,” held in Stockholm in 1925, the first attempt at 


some form of world-wide unity among the churches on other 
than a creedal basis. He was chairman of the American group 


which prepared materials for the conference on social and eco- 
nomic issues and records his disappointment at finding how 


little attention was given to his report by the representatives of 


the European churches. For many years he was one of the 
Jeading members of the board of directors of the Church Peace 
Union, established by Andrew Carnegie’s benefaction, and was 
chairman of its rather abortive committee appointed in 1928 to 
bring about an international and interfaith congress on ‘‘World 
Peace through Religion.” 


The purpose of this article is to survey the main developments 
that have taken place in church co-operation and federation 


during the period—approximately four decades—since Shailer 


Mathews began to take an active interest in the subject. 
J 


A comparison of the conditions under which the Protestant 
churches work today with the situation that prevailed forty 


years ago shows clearly that a process of integration has been 
taking place. One of the clearest indications of it is the develop- 


ment of councils of churches in local areas. Four decades ago 


there were no local agencies, directly representative of the 
churches, for co-operative action in the community. There was 


nothing more than a ministers’ association or a unit of the 
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Young Men’s Christian Association—both made up not of 
churches but of individuals. Today there are no fewer than 18 5 
city or county councils of churches. Ninety-tight of them have 
reached the point of having an office with a budget and an 


executive. 

During the same period state-wide councils have been de- 
veloping—a)thougn less vigorousky—until they are now to be 
found in twenty-eight states. Until recently the co-operative 
structure in the several states was often badly compiicatea by 
the existence of a council of religious education or a home mis- 
sions council (or both) side by side with a council of churches. 
A process of unification has been under way, however, in the 
last decade until today the existing state councils (with only a 
few exceptions) are inclusive agencies responsible for alt inter- 
denominationa) functions in their areas. 

A co-operative structure through which Protestant churches 
can function in unison, and in which they are slowly learning 
to do so, is becoming a recognized reality in all parts of the 
nation. The movement has made less progress in the South than 
in other regions. The number of effective councils of churches 
in that area is small, and North Carolina is the only state which 
has a well-organized council. 

Jn the realm of national or, ganization the stream of co-opera- 
tive unity has flowed in two main channels. The first is the 
growing tendency of the administrative boards of denomina- 
tions to draw together in consultation and a considerable meas- 
ure of common effort. In 1893, the year before Dean Mathews 
came to the University of Chicago, representatives of the for- 
eign missionary societies began to meet in an annual conference 
for interchange of views and experiences and out of these gath- 
erings developed a permanent Committee of Reference and 
Counsel. The Home Missions Council came into existence in 
1908. In rgr10 appeared the Sunday Schoo) Council of Evangeli- 
ca) Denominations, which, by its merger with the older unoffi- 
cial body known as the International Sunday School Associa- 
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tion, became the International Council of Religious Education 
in 1922. 

The other stream of national co-operation, to which the term 
“federation” more strictly applies, was the Federal Council of 
the Churches of Christ in America. It represented the impulse 
to co-operation not merely among specialized agencies like the 
missionary and educational boards but among the denomina- 
tions themselves as corporate entities. It marked the stage at 
which the American churches, through their highest governing 
bodies, had officially committed themselves to federation as a 
continuous policy and created an ecclesiastical structure with a 
constitutional basis in order to manifest their *‘essential oneness 
in Jesus Christ as their Divine Lord and Savior’ and to provide 
for “the prosecution of work that can be better done in union 
than in separation.” 

These two streams of co-operation represented by the inter- 
board agencies and by the Federa) Council are so closely related 
in spirit and purpose that one would have expected them to 
converge before this. The influences drawing them together 
have now become so strong that the prospects are bright for 
their early union. Within the last three years the two groups 
have developed a unified approach to local communities through 
what is called their “Inter-Council Field Department.” This 
year they are formulating a plan for their corporate union in a 
new inclusive interdenominational body which, if consummated, 
will be the successor of all of them. The new structure is pro- 
jected on a basis which will include the churches of Canada, if 
they so desire, as well as those of the United States, and it is 
proposed that it shall bear the name of ‘The North American 
Council of Churches.”” The plan requires official ratification by 
the governing bodies of the interested denominations." 


* The eight interdenominational agencies which are involved in the plan are the 
Federal Council, the International Council of Religious Education, the Foreign Mis- 
sions Conference of North America, the Home Missions Council of North America, 
the Council of Church Boards of Education, the United Council of Church Women, the 
Missionary Education Movement of the United States and Canada, and the United 


Stewardship Council. 
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After making all necessary allowance for the comparatively 
slow progress in the movement of co-operation and federation, 
one may fairly conclude that within a period of less than four 
decades it has profoundly affected the outlook and work of 
nearly al] the major Protestant bodies. The Southern Baptist 
Convention and the Missouri Synod Lutherans are the only 
large groups whose policies have been relatively untouched. 

The financial aspect of the situation is probably one of the 
least important, but it is significant that the combined budgets 
of the co-operative agencies—national, state, and local—which 
officially represent the American churches are in excess of one 
and one-half million dollars. 

The movement proceeds with a growing recognition of the 
truth enunciated by the present Archbishop of Canterbury 
in his first radio address after entering upon his new office: 
“Our first duty as Christians is to make evident to the world 
our unity in Christ as something far greater than our differences 
of interpretation. The difference between those to whom Jesus 
is Lord and all others is far greater than any differences which 
can arise among His disciples.” 

One recent expansion in co-operative fellowship is worth spe- 
cial notice: the coming of churches of the Eastern Orthodox 
family into the circle of the federative movement. The Syrian 
Antiochian Orthodox church of North America in 1938 became 
an official member of the Federal Council and several Orthodox 
congregations have related themselves to local councils. Thus 
the movement is no longer exclusively Protestant but includes 
a section of Catholicism as well. This is doubtless one of the 
considerations which, in 1940, led the General Convention of 
the Episcopal church—which cherishes both its Catholic and its 
Protestant traditions—to come into complete membership in 
the Federal Council. 

II 


While this movement of co-operation has been under way in 
America, similar developments have been taking place in other 
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lands. Perhaps the most noteworthy is the formation of the 
British Council of Churches, which is being consummated this 
year and which includes the Church of England, the Church 
of Scotland, and the ‘‘Free Churches.’”’ The Swiss Church Fed- 
eration and the French Protestant Federation are older illus- 
trations of the trend in Europe. The ‘‘Younger Churches” of 
other continents—fruit of the foreign missionary effort—have 
kept pace with the churches of the West. Chiefly as an after- 
math of the World Missionary Conference in Edinburgh in 
1910, fourteen national or regional Christian councils have been 
formed as instruments of co-operation among the churches and 
the missionary agencies. These have been yoked with one an- 
other and with the missionary boards in North America and 
Europe in the International Missionary Council. 

The crowning point in the co-operative movement is the initi- 
ation of the World Council of Churches as a result of the world- 
conferences on “Life and Work” and on ‘“‘Faith and Order” in 
Oxford and Edinburgh, respectively, in 1937. For the first time 
in Protestant history a visible organizational expression of the 
“one Body of Christ throughout the world” is coming into 
being. Already, in spite of the fact that the war has come be- 
fore the structure is completed, no fewer than seventy-seven 
different denominations in twenty-seven different countries 
have voted to become members of the ecumenical fellowship. 
They represent every major Christian heritage except the Ro- 
man Catholic. One of its most encouraging aspects is the extent 
to which the Eastern Orthodox churches are participating in 
the plans. 

Headquarters of the World Council have been established in 
Geneva, where a supra-national staff, including Christian lead- 
ers of Dutch, German, Swiss, Swedish, and French nationalities, 
are working together in the same office and are in constant 
touch with British and American offices. The political tensions 
of wartime have not disrupted the office nor broken its channels 
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of communication and contact with the churches, even of coun- 
tries engaged in war. Although the Council exists only in a 
provisional form, it is performing vital services as a clearing 
house for such tasks as caring for refugees and providing chap- 
lains for prisoners of war. More important, it affords clear prom- 
ise of being able to function as a great instrument of world-wide 
reconciliation after the war. 

A striking aspect of the World Council—and a new phenome- 
non in the co-operative movement—is the fact that a strong 
theological interest goes side by side with the “‘practical”’ inter- 
est in united service. In the World Council the concern with 
“Faith and Order” is wedded to the concern with ‘Life and 
Work.” In the earlier expressions of federation attention was 
concentrated on agreement in what was thought of as the “non- 
controversial” field of evangelistic, educational, and social work. 
The watchword, ‘“‘Doctrine divides but service unites,’ was a 
popular emphasis in some of the federative movements prior to 
the emergence of the World Council. This point of view was one 
which Dean Mathews strongly held; his philosophy of federa- 
tion was to ignore creed and think in terms of social function. 
When, however, the conference was held at Utrecht in 1938 for 
the drafting of the constitution of the World Council, one of 
the focal interests was a united witness to the historic Christian 
faith in the face of the great secular, and even anti-Christian, 
ideologies sweeping over the world. 

This was notably true of the European churches. As one of 
their representatives at Utrecht said, ‘‘No federation for ‘social 
service’ alone would come close enough to the fundamental is- 
sues to claim the deep allegiance of European Christianity.”” A 
similar interest in the basic elements of the Christian faith is 
now noticeable also in the co-operative circles of the United 
States and other countries. 

The issue of “church order’’ raises the question as to whether, 
beyond co-operation, there is any contemporary possibility of 
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organic union on a substantial scale. While the prospect is not 
bright, the question is not one which should be lightly dismissed. 
Considerable progress in the actual merger of separated denomi- 
nations has been a concomitant of the increased fellowship and 
co-operation of the last four decades. During the thirty-five 
years prior to 1905 there had not been a single union of sepa- 
rated denominations; during the thirty-five years subsequent 
to 1905 there were no fewer than twelve unions. Some of them 
were not impressive, as the uniting bodies were so closely re- 
lated in historical antecedents and in polity that there were no 
radical differences to be reconciled. But they are all indications 
that a stubborn pride in a separate existence has begun to yield. 
Moreover, a few of the recent unions—such as that of the 
Reformed church in the United States and the Evangelical 
Synod of North America, and the merger of the Methodists, the 
Presbyterians, and the Congregationalists in the United Church 
of Canada—meant a harmonizing of serious differences. The 
even more recent union of three American Methodist bodies 
marks the greatest union in point of numbers in Christian history. 
In general, it appears evident that the main path of present 
advance lies in the realm not of formal union but of co-opera- 
tion and federation. The problems connected with widely dif- 
fering conceptions of the church and its ministry and sacraments 
are too difficult to be surmounted soon. The report on intercom- 
munion, which has just been issued by an American commission 
appointed by the Faith and Order Movement, reveals how little 
progress has yet been made in reconciling the divergencies con- 
nected with the doctrine of the church and its sacraments. It 
is possible, however, that the project for the South India United 
church, which would unite Anglican, Presbyterian, Methodist, 
and Congregational traditions, may give a new ray of hope. 
Meanwhile the urgency of united Christian witness and 
united Christian action is too great to permit delay in securing 
the maximum of co-operation in those areas in which oneness 
of faith and of purpose already exists. It is this conviction which 
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is the impelling force in the movement of co-operation and fed- 
eration in the local, the national, and the international scene. 


III 


The acute testing-point in the co-operative movement today 
is that of comity in effecting a more strategic location of 
churches and a more efficient distribution of forces. The over- 
churching of rural communities, chiefly the result of denomina- 
tional expansions in the more pioneering periods, is still an 
open scandal. The multiplication of churches in the more favor- 
able residential areas of our cities and the suburbs, side by side 
with the neglect of less-privileged areas, continues. There are 
ameliorating processes, fostered by the comity commissions of 
city and state councils of churches, but they hardly touch more 
than the fringes of the problem. 

At the present moment there are great concentrations, in new 
communities, of wartime industrial workers for whom virtually 
no provision is made by the churches. The fact that these com- 
munities may prove to be temporary means that a policy of de- 
nominational extension ignores them. Some interdenomination- 
al approach to the problem is a crying need. 

The most hopeful advance in comity is the agreement entered 
into in 1935 by six home missionary boards—Methodist, Pres- 
byterian in the United States, Northern Baptist, Congrega- 
tional-Christian, Evangelical and Reformed, and Disciples— 
that none of them will give missionary aid to any of its local 
churches which are in competition with self-sustaining churches 
of the other denominations. Under this agreement aid has been 
withdrawn in 483 places in twenty-two states, the subsidies thus 
withdrawn totaling approximately one hundred thousand dol- 
lars. Unfortunately there are denominations which do not sub- 
scribe to this agreement. Unfortunately, also, there are small 
but aggressively sectarian groups which are ready to move into 
a community and occupy a place which has been surrendered 
by one of the “‘old-line’”’ churches in the interest of comity. 
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The “federated church,” combining two or more congrega- 
tions into a new unity for all local purposes, while at the same 
time preserving the historic connection with the national “over- 
head” of each of the denominations concerned, has been a 
fairly satisfactory solution of the problem of overchurching in 
several hundred smaller communities. The federated church 
often involves difficulties of administration for the denomina- 
tions, especially in the case of those bodies which have a closely 
knit polity, but it has meant a new experience of fellowship and 
unity in many towns and villages. 

Impatience with the slow pace at which denominations move 
in solving the problems of co-operation and comity has tempted 
ardent spirits to find a short cut. The enthusiasm in some quar- 
ters, for a time, for the so-called “community church” is a 
conspicuous illustration. In its more extreme form the commu- 
nity church is a wholly independent unit, casting off all denomi- 
national connections in the interest of local unity. As a protest 
against exaggerated denominationalism it has had its values, 
but it is doubtful whether it has much permanent significance. 
While it may flourish for a time, it has the grave weakness of 
lacking an adequate rootage in the historic church. Its mem- 
bers may have a great ardor for Christian unity, but they tend 
to become isolated, unintentionally, from continuous fellowship 
with the Christian movement as a whole. The limitations of 
the independent community church confirm the conviction 
that a true ecumenical unity can only be attained by prizing our 
entire Christian heritage, nourishing the ecumenical spirit, and 
patiently building the institutions which express the widening 
fellowship. 
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Jesus in the Light of History. By A. T. OLMsTEAD. New York: Charles 

Scribner’s Sons, 1942. xiv+317 pages. $2.75. 

Unless I am greatly mistaken this is a book which will be widely read 
and discussed. Many will hail it as definitive, the most important book on 
the life of Jesus produced in years. Others will castigate it as arrogant, 
presumptuous, and utterly misleading. 

Writing in a style fresher and more vivid than that of his justly famous 
Histories, Professor Olmstead brings to his subject a vast knowledge of 
oriental antiquities and an intimate acquaintance with the life of ancient 
Palestine. Thoroughly at home in the milieu, he is able to paint excellent 
word pictures of Nazareth, of Jerusalem, of the early life of Jesus, of the 
circumstances of the Baptist’s death, of Sadducaic departure from the 
ideals of the Aaronic priesthood, and of the relations of the Herodians and 
Jews to the Romans. As a historian Olmstead knows his Josephus, whom 
he exploits to the full, and recognizes the necessity of assigning to the 
Gospels a Sitz im Leben in the history and the controversies of the early 
church. 

The Jesus whom Olmstead depicts in the light of the sources and 
against the background of ancient Palestine—a man inspired by the reli- 
gious literature and the traditions of his people to implement the piety of 
the Pharisees by his prophetic teaching of a Kingdom of Heaven and of a 
loving Father, a teacher who was misunderstood even by his disciples as a 
would-be Messiah and who was crucified by the machinations of the hos- 
tile Sadducees—this Jesus is a real person of flesh and blood, well known 
to all because the portrait is thoroughly in line with the best traditions of 
contemporary liberal scholarship. Those who have studied historically the 
development of the modern critical interpretation of Jesus will probably 
wish that Olmstead had been able to divest his liberal Jesus of the aura of 
nineteenth-century idealism still noticeable about him. To get away from 
this vague idealism and to achieve anything like the historical verisimili- 
tude which, for instance, the eschatological interpreters of Jesus effect 
today, Olmstead would have had to penetrate much more deeply into the 
underlying religious principles of Jesus’ sayings and into the personal 
problems with which Jesus was confronted. His chapter on the “Preach- 
ing of the Kingdom” and his interpretation of the Passion would have 
benefited accordingly. It is clear, however, that Olmstead has concerned 
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himself especially with the outward course of Jesus’ life, and it is his treat- 
ment of this aspect of the subject by which the value of his book must be 
judged. 

What will probably impress the reader most is the absolute assurance 
with which Olmstead fixes not only the major outlines of Jesus’ life and 
ministry but also in large measure the sequence of events comprising his 
public career. One has to go back to Farrar to find a comparable degree of 
certitude in such matters. The chronological framework of Jesus’ life I 
have discussed in some detail elsewhere in the effort to show that both the 
supposed year of Jesus’ birth (c. 20 B.c.) and the date for the beginning of 
Jesus’ ministry (Saturday, December 18, A.D. 28) are highly conjectural 
if not improbable and that even the date of the Crucifixion (April 7, A-p. 
30), while probable, is not certain.' The sequence of events within the 
ministry is obtained in part by the arbitrary assignment of familiar mate- 
rials to specific situations, as for instance when the parable of the good 
Samaritan is said to have been spoken only a few days before the Cruci- 
fixion, Jesus having just come up from Jericho to Jerusalem (p. 218). In 
part the sequence of events is obtained by the canonization and accept- 
ance of the Johannine pattern of the ministry. Behind the acceptance of 
the Johannine sequences stands the assumption that the narrative mate- 
rials of the Fourth Gospel are taken from a Protevangelium of the son of 
Zebedee written in Palestine about A.D. 40. 


Yo comment upon this hypothesis is dangerous because instead of being 
developed for us it is taken for granted. For all we know Olmstead may 
have succeeded in a source analysis of John where many others have 
failed, but his treatment of the Johannine material is not reassuring. 
Readers of the great classic who have learned through patient study to 
observe how completely faith and history, time and eternity, merge in 
John’s account of Jesus’ self-revelation, will find it difficult to accept a 
source analysis of the Fourth Gospel based, apparently, upon a distinction 
between narrative and discourse materials. More specifically, anyone un- 
derstanding how carefully the Evangelist has constructed the account of 
Jesus’ encounter with the Samaritan woman (John, chap, 4), making all 
its elements lead up climactically to Jesus’ messianic self-revelation, will 
be disturbed at finding everything that precedes this climax accepted as 
historical, while the point of the whole story is dismissed with the state- 
ment: “Jesus’ reply [to the woman} has been edited, and we do not know 
what he said” (p. 97). In the old days, when source analysis was a means 
of finding confirmation for one’s own theories in the traditions of the past, 

™“Qlmstead’s Chronology of the Life of Jesus,” Anglican Theological Review, XXIV 
(October, 1942), 4. 
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such procedures were quite in order. Today we realize that stories of this 
type do not circulate as torsos and apart from confessions of faith and that 


when we find ourselves confronted with a highly individual creation such 
as the Fourth Gospel we must know our limitation in the matter of source 
criticism. As to the supposed Palestinian Protevangelium, it is strange 
that if it actually existed anyone would have had the temerity to write 
treatments of the ministry as inchoate, judged by its standards, as the 
Synoptic Gospels appear to give. 

Where the Synoptics and John overlap, canonization of the latter in- 
volves giving preference not only to the Johannine order (e.g., the Cleans- 
ing of the Temple) but also to the substance of the account. In parts of 
the Passion narrative this is justified by the observation that the son of 
Zebedee was an acquaintance of Annas and thus admitted to the hearings 
of Jesus’ trial (p. 240). What leads Olmstead to his unusual interpretation 
of the relative antiquity and value of the Synoptic and the Johannine ac- 
counts of identical episodes is apparently a high regard for ‘‘wividness” in 
Narrative. This comes to expression particularly in his treatment of inci- 
dents such as that of John and Mary under the Cross (p. 241) and that of 
the famous foot race of John and Peter to the tomb (p. 247). Many of us 
probably remember when it was said that only an eyewitness could have 
written the graphic account of the episode of the Gerasene demoniac in 
Mark. li today we have a better judgment of such matters, it is because 
we have learned that stories grow and that it is tradition remote from the 
event that knows all the details. A more discriminating procedure in 
source analysis might have prevented Olmstead from failing to apply such 
criteria before accepting the materials of Johannine record where it over- 
laps the Synoptic. 

One of the strange things about Olmstead’s Jesus is that, in spite of the 
author’s studious adherence to John, it presents a historical Jesus basically 
identical with the one whom nineteenth-century liberalism created on the 
basis of Synoptic record. Held in the grip of his vision of the “‘usually ob- 
jective (Protevangelist| John” (p. 59), Olmstead would not, of course, find 
this strange at all. To us it is an anomaly explained in part by the climate 
of opinion and in part by the use of Synoptic sources. Olmstead’s inter- 
larding of Johannine and Synoptic materials is a good example of the pain- 
fully familiar practice of harmonization that began with Tatian and end- 
ed, supposedly, in the last century. One jumps from the healing of the 
nobleman’s son (John, chap. 4) to the healing of the paralytic (Mark, 
chap. 2) by means of the simple statement that Jesus, being at Cana, was 


“on the way to Capernaum”’ (pp. 98—99)—for which there is no evidence in 
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any text—and returns to the Fourth Gospel again by the equally simple 
assumption that the “after these things” of John 6:1 refers back to a Jost 
section of the Protevangel in which a ‘“‘doubtless more historical account” 
of the events of Mark, chaps. 4-5 was given (p. 138). How Olmstead can 
postulate at least three stages of written development for the Synoptic 
tradition prior to the actual composition of the first three Gospels and yet 
rely upon them to the extent that he does, is something of a mystery.’ 

In the last analysis, of course, it is the words of Jesus taken over from 
the Synoptic record that make Olmstead’s Jesus so un-Johannine and so 
familiar to us all. These words, which the Protevangelist eyewitness 
Strangely did not choose to communicate (or did he?), are presented in 
supposed translation from the Aramaic form in which they were originally 
uttered. All admit the one-time existence of Aramaic forms of Jesus’ 
words. There is no evidence, however, that in presenting his translations 
Olmstead has considered the changes in form and meaning occasioned in 
the words by their passage through the ora) tradition, through the period 
of Gospel composition, or even through the centuries of manuscript repro- 
duction. The Lord’s Prayer, certainly, he copies directly out of Matthew, 
incorporating even the doxology not found in the best manuscripts (p. 
127). Because we are given only the English translation, it is impossible to 
tell how reliable the retroversion into Aramaic actually is. Torrey, how- 
ever, has already protested “mildly” against confusing the diction of the 
Gospels with the ‘‘uncouth Aramaic’”’ of the words in Shabbath 1166 which 
Olmstead repeatedly acclaims as a bona fide quotation from an actual Ara- 
maic gospel.* The point is, that much more critical and philological work 
must be done before we can be confident of having obtained even a rela- 
tively safe formulation of Jesus’ original words. When that stage has been 
reached, we may find that Olmstead’s formulations have often missed not 
only the form but also the sense of the original sayings. 

There may be a close analogy, it seems to me, between Olmstead’s en- 
deavors in the field of New Testament studies and those made by Eduard 
Meyer in his Ursprung und Anfinge des Christentums (3 vols., 1921-23). 


Both men are with entire propriety regarded as outstanding, competent 
historians of the ancient Orient. That both should have ventured into 


2 On the highly complicated and somewhat obscure relationship of the Synoptic Gos- 
pels to one another and to their sources, cf. Olmstead’s otherwise excellent article, 
“Could an Aramaic Gospel Be Written?”? Journal of Near Eastern Studies, I (January, 
1942), 70-71. 

3 Cf. Torrey’s article, ““The Aramaic of the Gospels,”’ Journal of Biblical Literature, 
LXI (June, 1942), esp. p. 81; cf. also Olmstead, “Could an Aramaic Gospel Be Written?” 
p. 67, and Jesus, pp. 185 and 272. 
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New Testament history is probably inevitable and certainly commend- 
able. If Olmstead’s publications in the field should ultimately prove them- 
selves as ineffective as Meyer’s has, is it necessarily because students of 
New Testament are obtuse? May it not be that the thing which prevents 
men of such distinction from making the contribution one would expect 
from them is the sense of self-sufficiency and of intuitive mastery of mate- 
rial which they bring with them? Such a sense of sufficiency and of mas- 
tery is necessary to make a great historian in the wider reaches of the life 
of the ancient Orient, where guidepost and co-workers are few and where 
the primary task is so often to make some kind of coherent picture out of a 
great mass of new, heterogeneous materia), In a field as limited as that of 
New Testament study—a field in which each of the several disciplines has 
its own familiar history and requirements—progress can be made only if 
those who have the inestimable advantage of the wider outlook will dis- 
cipline themselves with all the rigor of the professional student in his use 
of the material. Only then can they hope to learn from each other as they 


should. 
CarRL H. KRAELING 


Yale University 


Walter Rauschenbusch: A Biography. By Dorks R. SHARPE. New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1942. xiii+463 pages. $2.75. 


The author of this book was a student under Professor Rauschenbusch, 
later his secretary, and always his intimate friend and comrade. He spent 
many years collecting materials for this study, which, in view of Rauschen- 
busch’s place in American religious history, is long overdue. There may be 
a reaction from the social-gospel wave of two decades ago, but it is only 
temporary; the gospel of the Kingdom of God is social, and the ethical 
leadership of the Christian world cannot ignore it nor can a conventional 
pulpit or an ecclesiastical church management long submerge it. 

Rauschenbusch had a German parentage and education; this makes his 
social interest and his gospel of Christianity as a social leaven all the more 
remarkable, and it illustrates his originality and independence of mind. 
His initial experience as pastor of a church in a district of city tenements 
did two things for him: it showed him the need of a religion that would 
touch the deep-rooted economic causes of slums and of tenements of chil- 
dren deprived of their birthright by lack of opportunity. It showed him, 
too, the ineptness of a church that limited its message and pattern of work 
to evangelism and to the inculcation of loyalty to a code of morals that 
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failed to reach the social conscience and that tended to serve as a support 
for the economic and social status quo. 

Harsh though it may sound, it is probable that his misfortune of deaf- 
ness resulted in good fortune for that great multitude of us who are debt- 
ors to his prophetic writings; but for that affliction he might have given 
his life to social action instead of to writing. The Christian movement 
would benefit greatly if many of those who write acted instead, but Rausch- 
enbusch wrote scholarly books with prophetic power, the greatest books 
on the social interpretation of Christianity yet written. Mr. Sharpe’s book 
deals more with Rauschenbusch’s writings than with incidents in his life, 
but it does give glimpses of his personal life which reveal him as the in- 
carnation of all he preached. 

Written from twenty to thirty-five years ago, Rauschenbusch’s books 
are still published. His Prayers of the Social Awakening is still the finest 
breviary for those who believe that only “inasmuch as ye do it unto these 
least you do it unto me.” His Social Principles of Jesus is printed and re- 
printed and is used by all who study that theme. His Christianity and the 
Social Crisis will always be a mine of information in church history and a 
dynamic of inspiration for all who preach the Kingdom of God as a leaven 
unto social as well as personal righteousness. What other modern book in 
the religious field ranks with this one in interest after nearly four decades? 
It comes close to Henry George’s Progress and Poverty, which merited an 
edition after fifty years. 

Rauschenbusch said frankly that his social vision ‘‘did not come from 
the church.” He wrote: 

“Tt came through personal contact with poverty, and when I saw how men 
toiled all their hard toilsome lives and at the end had almost nothing to show for 
it; how strong men begged for work and could not get it in hard times; how little 
children died—oh, the children’s funerals—they gripped my heart. Why, a sin- 
gle human incident of that sort is enough to set a great beacon fire burning, and 
to light up the whole world for you—if you only have the right mind in you.” 


And so, if I may use the author’s words, “deliberately choosing the hard, 
narrow road to life in preference to the wide popular one, he set his course 
and steered for the open sea,” having in himself the same mind that he 
found in Christ Jesus, and believing that “the task of religion is to estab- 
lish in the earth the Kingdom of God.”’ 

With all this he remained a faithful churchman. “If there were no 
church we should have to create one. Its sins have always been the sins of 
its age and environment,” but ‘‘the church must be within the Kingdom 
of God.” All has its center in Christ, and the work of the Kingdom must 
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be done by Christ-centered disciples. Though he was a Christian socialist 
he was far from a cultist, and current socialism received severe criticism. 
His socialism was an ideal rather than a creed; his only creed was “Christ 
and him crucified.” “(We have in Jesus a perfect personality, a spiritual 
life completely filled by the realization of a God who is love,” and only as 
his followers incarnate that life and make it the leaven of all in their lives 
can the Kingdom of God come in the earth. In Rauschenbusch’s teaching 
social progress is a growth, not a cataclysm—an evolution rather than a 
revolution. And the power of this quiet saint and dynamic prophet will 


continue to bring the Kingdom of God nearer. 
ALVA W. TAYLOR 


Nashville, Tennessee 


Religion for Today: An Essay in the Philosophy of Religious Education. 
By A. J. Wrtttam Myers. New York: Association Press, 1941. ix+ 


243 pages. $2.00. 


The significance of this book lies in the fact that it makes explicit the 
religious philosophy that underlies the current theory of progressive 
Protestant nurture. The treatment falls roughly into five sections: The 
first, which comprises a fourth of the volume, is concerned with God and 
the cosmic order. The cosmos is conceived as continuously growing (p. 22) 
within which God works as creative Spirit. Growth from lower to higher 
forms of life is inherent in the ‘‘cosmic drift” (pp. 40-41). There is a mani- 
fest trend toward higher moral values, the norm of which is “respect for 
personality” (pp. 42-44, 56). The current in this direction ‘‘is growing 
stronger”’; the economic order is more humane; “the growth of co-opera- 
tion and mutuality is unmistakable” (p. 45). Thus “‘the growing or emerg- 
ing cosmos will, if we co-operate, lead us onward and upward” (p. 48). 

In the second section interest centers in an interpretation of man and 
Jesus in relation to ‘‘the good life.”” Man, the highest achievement of the 
cosmos, is free, creative, and ethically self-transcending (pp. 63, 73). Since 
man is ‘‘born of God,” he is ‘“‘akin” to him and thus is good (pp. 68, 110). 
By co-operating with God, man ‘‘may create godly character and make 
the earth the Kingdom of God” (p. 110). The author warns against sub- 
stituting Jesus for God (p. 86). The character of God “‘is expressed in- 
comparably more perfectly in Jesus than in anyone else,” but it is impos- 
sible for one who “has caught even the faintest glimpse of that ongoing cre- 
ative process throughout the untold ages” to believe that God’s ultimate 
revelation ‘‘could be identified with one individual in a given place and 
moment of time’”’ (p. 88). Jesus’ death on the cross was an expression of 
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God’s eternal nature (p. 91). The cross is a symbol of the Christian’s “‘de- 
liberate purpose to live the adventurous life” (p. 92). 

Section ITI is an extensive survey of the present social scene. The au- 
thor sees an ‘unmistakable upward climb in every phase of life” (cf. 
Chart E, p. 117), yet he points to numerous social obstacles to what he 
calls “‘Utopia, or the Kingdom of God.” This New Jerusalem, he says, “‘is 
delayed because so many will not work with God” (p. 127). The religious 
educator’s effort to create a new world must be rooted in a threefold faith: 
faith in God, faith in man, and faith in the future (pp. 153-55). 

The last two sections summarize the assumptions and processes of pro- 
gressive Christian nurture, closing with a chapter on the future of religion. 
Contrasting ‘creative education” with older formal teaching, Professor 
Myers says familiarly that the former ‘‘is social, democratic, and progres- 
sive” (p. 175). Its frame of reference is the modern scientific cosmos, and 
its ideas of God, man, and Jesus are those as outlined in preceding chap- 
ters of the book. 

Taken as a whole, this volume is an excellent documentation of the fact 
that progressive nurture is still wedded to older religious liberalism. Four 
emphases are impressive—divine immanence, a progressing humanity un- 
der “‘cosmic drift,”’ the inherent goodness of human nature, and Jesus the 
supremely good man of Nazareth. That this is “religion for today” is 
widely being doubted; it seems more like the religion of our romantic 


yesterday. 
H. SHELTON SMITH 


Duke University 


Modern Philosophies of Judaism: A Study of Recent Jewish Philosophies 
of Religion. By JacoB B. Acus. New York: Jewish Book House, 1941. 
xii+ 388 pages. $3.00. 

At a time when anti-Semitism is growing it is well to have a book that 
shows the contribution of recent Jewish thought to our common heritage. 
Dr. Agus gives clear summaries of the thought of Hermann Cohen, Franz 
Rosenzweig, Martin Buber, and Mordecai Kaplan—the first three Ger- 
mans and the last an American. Since much of the material drawn upon 
is available only in Hebrew, this analytical presentation is very valuable. 

The author’s own position is well stated in a sentence on page 304: ‘“‘If 
the moral values are supreme in the mind of God, to whom the entire 
physical universe is but the environment needed for the working out of 
an ethical purpose, then indeed we have, in effect, the Jewish view of 
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God.” It is from this standpoint that he examines the philosophies 
chosen. 

Cohen the rationalist, Rosenzweig the empiricist, Buber the mystic, 
and Kaplan the pragmatist all reflect the currents of modern thought; but 
all at last come back to the Jewish insistence on the centrality of the moral 
law and its objective validity. And none of them escapes the pervasive 
influence of the Jewish ritual in personal religion. 

With his approach through epistemology Cohen arrives at the necessity 
of finding a “‘basic law of truth” which is the common ground of ethics 
and logic. Consequently, the source of ethics and logic is a basic feeling 
of trust in God. This trust, however, combines three directions of spirit: 
the logical, the aesthetic, and the ethical. It is not difficult to see why 
Cohen should have come eventually to a fresh appreciation of the tradi- 
tional religious phraseology and ritual. 

In Rosenzweig we encounter an intensely earnest man, torn between 
the rival claims of German and Jewish nationalism, and in the trenches 
carrying on frantically his writing and sending home much of his great 
book, The Star of Redemption, on postcards! In this work he sought to 
find the meaning of man’s relation to his world; and he saw the problem 
in terms of Schelling’s thought. Man’s relation to the world is determined 
by the fact that the ultimately real speaks to man in a revelation. The 
concept of speech is introduced because in it alone do we find that “the 
world and man are united by a process which does not deny the reality of 
either time or life.” Thought does not require a hearer, but speech does, 
and thus is a relation between a man and something beyond him. 

Because Buber agreed with Rosenzweig in this, the two collaborated 
in a translation of the Bible wherein all the references to God were to be 
rendered so as to be a direct speaking of God to man. This “dialogue of 
love” includes man’s response which takes the form of a yearning for the 
kingdom of God. In Buber this idea is central, as any reader knows who 
is familiar with his little book J and Thou. The difference between science 
and religion is that, while the former looks on the world as it, religion re- 
gards it as thou; and the “thou-relation” is the core of religious life. In this 
relation duality is asserted as against pantheism, and yet unity is achieved 
by deed which is what binds man to his world. Buber’s Zweisprache de- 
veloped this thought. 

Mordecai Kaplan of Cincinnati represents a more pragmatic approach 
which for a time approached humanism but which later issued in a 
naturalistic theism which identified God as “‘creativity.”” The treatment 
of Kaplan is more adversely critical and less painstaking than the analysis 
of the other thinkers. 
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From the book one gains an impression of the ineluctably ethical char- 
acter of Jewish thinking, of the tremendous hold of racialism on its views 
of religion, and of the power to assimilate philosophic currents of the 
modern world to its own religious fervor with little or no corresponding 
sacrifice of its tradition. 

The analyses are clear, the criticisms acute, and the presentation il- 
luminating. One could wish for greater care in the spelling, especially of 


German names and book titles. 
EpDwInN E. AUBREY 


University of Chicago 


The Highway of God. By RatpH W. SockMAN. New York: Macmillan 

Co., 1942. xiv-+228 pages. $2.00. 

These Lyman Beecher lectures for 1941 seek a fresh approach to the 
work of the ministry by discussing the course ministers should pursue in 
leading the church in the contemporary wilderness. A generation ago 
Dr. Charles R. Brown began his series upon the social message by using 
the exodus of the Israelites as an illustrative labor movement. Dr. Sock- 
man employs the narrative of John the Baptist as the basis for the treat- 
ment of current ministerial duty. His chapters are entitled ‘‘A Voice in 
the Wilderness,” “A Reed in the Wind,” “A Prophet,” ‘‘More than a 
Prophet,”’ ‘“‘The Least in the Kingdom,”’ and ‘‘The Children of Wisdom 
versus the Children of the Market Place.’’ He shows ingenuity in placing 
his message to fellow-ministers into this framework; but at times one feels 
that he is cramped by it and could have given more and better results of 
his rich experience had he set them forth in less roundabout fashion. 

Dr. Sockman’s twenty-five years in a leading New York pulpit have 
supplied him with a ripe wisdom, and he has a singular knack in phrasing 
it. 

His lectures are easy reading, and one marks many sentences. He has 
the defect of his quality, and the cleverness of his phrase may catch the 
attention rather than the thought which it seeks to convey. His meta- 
phors occasionally seem bizarre, as when he speaks of men turned by war 
into “eggs for a Napoleonic omelet”’ or of ‘‘altar stairs to God’s broad- 
casting chamber.” If the reviewer may venture into this vernacular, Dr. 
Sockman “‘streamlines” his sermons. This gives them an up-to-the-min- 
ute freshness. Here are no hackneyed similes from the agricultural yester- 
day, but metaphors from the air field, with head winds and tail winds 
and sermons “landing on the field of a sinful heart.” 

While Dr. Sockman appears to have read somewhat in the newer the- 
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ology, it is disappointing to find him repeating shibboleths from the less 
enlightened thinking of two or more decades ago. He makes the absolute 
standard of Christian ethics ‘‘the Jesus way of life’-—a phrase which is 
questionable theology as it is questionable grammar. He declares: ‘‘There 
is a Jesus way of life which is independent of the conditions under which 
it is lived.” But church history scarcely bears this out. Clement, Am- 
brose, Francis, Luther, Wesley, Maurice, are ruled by the Spirit of Christ, 
but their way of life is clearly shaped by the circumstances of their time 
and place. The faith and hope and love of Christ are manifest in his fol- 
lowers generation after generation. There is a continuity of his mind. 
But to make his ‘“‘way of life’’ the fixed standard is to set up a stereotype 
and keep Christians looking backward in an effort to reproduce it instead 
of living as freemen under the sway of the Spirit of Christ within them. 

This unfortunate doctrine renders the lectures disappointing. They 
were delivered in the spring of 1941. They condemn war but have no 
word of condemnation for a nation which shrank from taking its full 
share in rescuing enslaved peoples. Dr. Sockman makes plain his detesta- 
tion of dictatorships. No question but that they block ‘‘the highway of 
God”’ which he is bidding his fellow-ministers take. But he has not a 
single suggestion as to how they are to be cleared out of the road. John 
the Baptist saw an ax lying at the root of some trees. Must not God’s 
ministers approve and assist the righteous use of the ax? 

HENRY SLOANE COFFIN 
Union Theological Seminary 


Religious Crossroads. By Rapostav A. TsANorr. New York: E. P. Dut- 
ton & Co., Inc., 1942. xiv-+384 pages. $3.75. 

This book should prove useful in college upper-class courses on the 
problems of religious thought. The tone is critical, though never arid, and 
at the same time appreciative, though never sentimental. The major 
historical alternatives are presented, connections between related prob- 
lems are pointed out, and the more crucial problems are kept in perspec- 
tive. 

The major topics discussed are: the nature and growth of religion 
(three chapters); religion and morality, nature and the supernatural, the 
existence and nature of God (five chapters); types of religious experience 
(four chapters); immortality, and the problem of evil. 

The author’s point of view has been indicated in The Problem of Im- 
mortality: Studies in Personality and Value (1924) and in The Nature of 
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Evil (1931). Human values and value activity are the primary clue for 
understanding reality, and all value activity is dynamic and prospective. 
This viewpoint now becomes more clearly defined through confrontation 
with a wider range of the problems of religious thought. 

In a book intended to be critical and suggestive rather than systematic, 
it is almost inevitable that there should be loose threads in the pattern of 
the author’s thought. Two such loose threads may be noticed: one in his 
description of the nature of religion and one in his suggestions about the 
nature of God. 

The author begins by defining the religious attitude, descriptively, as a 
sense of the holy or sacred. Generally, as man becomes more spiritually 
mature, religion comes to be “‘man’s conviction of the supreme reality of 
his highest values” (p. 24). This “more philosophical” definition seems to 
be offered as generally descriptive of mature religion. If so, it is liable to 
the charge that it excludes less idealistic conceptions of the religious ob- 
jects which have existed and still exist in relatively civilized cultures. To 
Isaiah in the Temple, to Job among the ashes, and to many of our con- 
temporaries who cannot accept romantic liberal views of God, religion is 
not an affirmation of the supreme reality of their highest values. More 
precise definition is required, unless what is meant is that religion based 
on moral idealism is the kind of religion the author advocates. 

Since value activity is essentially prospective, and hence incompatible 
with finality or completeness of achievement, the author is critical of 
traditional views of God as a completed Absolute, whether in scholastic 
theology or in metaphysical idealism. The most promising course for re- 
ligious thought, he suggests, is a “higher naturalism.”’ 

There seem to be two phases in the author’s constructive treatment of 
the nature of God, and it is not clear how the two are to be taken together. 
Sometimes it seems that “God” is a symbolic representation, necessary 
for the religious life, of our ideal values. God is ‘‘manifest as the supreme 
and ultimate significance and ideal of the world... .. The true Super- 
natural is an ideal reality....” (p. 107). One has the impression here 
that God is not a factor in the actual world which, in addition to human 
personalities, is necessary for the realization of values, The author’s argu- 
ment for personal immortality, for instance, does not seem to require a 


‘reference to God. 


At other times God is conceived as ‘‘an upward prevailing dynamic in 


reality” (p. 347) or as the cosmic value activity. This suggests that God 


is actual, but it is dificult to know how his actua)ity is to be thought of, 
in the absence of more explicit suggestions about a cosmology. One would 
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like to know how this conception is to be contrasted with those of the late 
S. Alexander and of Mr. Charles Hartshorne. What is perhaps more to 
the point, one would like to know how, specifically in terms of the author’s 
own constructive suggestions, we worship God, and why. 

Perhaps these loose threads of thought should remind us that systema- 
tizing is not everything. For this book has a vitality which many systems 
have not, and in it there is a maturity of wisdom which must have been 
distilled from persistent and prolonged reflection. 


WILLIAM A. CHRISTIAN, JR. 
Smith College 


When Egypt Ruled the East. By Grorcre STEINDoRFF and KeituH C. 
SEELE. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1942. xvi+ 284 pages. 
$4.00. 

Few volumes have presented ancient Egypt so skilfully and so attrac- 
tively as this recent publication of the University of Chicago Press. Over 
one hundred plates, almost all of them half-tone, and many of them full- 
page reproductions, re-create the glamour of the ancient civilization by 
the Nile and admirably illustrate the text of the book. They have been 
chosen evidently with great care from the riches of many museums for 
the purpose of portraying the culture of ancient Egypt, not merely to 
make a beautiful picture-book. The text is written, not for the Egyptolo- 
gist, but for the layman, and with a vividness and verve that will appeal 
to anyone with interest in ancient times and strange peoples. The names 
of the authors—the veteran Egyptologist, Dr. Steindorff, and Dr. Seele, 
who has spent long years of research in Egypt—are sufficient guaranty 
of the competence of the presentation. 

After a brief account of the Rosetta stone and the decipherment of 
Egyptian hieroglyphics, three chapters tell the story of Egypi’s prepara- 
tion for ruling the East from the O)d Kingdom to the death of Hatshepsut. 
Three more chapters relate the political history of western Asia and of the 
Eighteenth Dynasty from Thutmose III to Akhenaton. The heart of the 
book is in the next five chapters, which describe the culture of Egypt and 
western Asia during this period. Two chapters tell of the administration 
of Egypt and of its great outside empire; another discusses writing and 
literature, a fourth religion, and a fifth art. 

The four concluding chapters tell of Akhenaton’s reform, of Tutank- 
hamon’s apostasy and the fall of the Eighteenth Dynasty, of the brief 
revival of Egypt’s power in the next dynasty, and then of its gradual 


decline until at the hands of the Assyrians, the Persians, and the Mace- 
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donians independence was lost. A usefu) two-page outline of Egyptian 


history with dates saves the interesting narrative of the text from prosaic 
interruptions. An excellent index enhances the value of the book. 

There is little to criticize. The book admirably fulfils its purpose as a 
vivid popular account of one of the most spectacular periods in ancient 
history. Because the period is so well documented by inscriptions, by 
contemporary paintings, and by literary works, it is a most valuable edu- 
cational undertaking to portray it in all its color and movement to a 
modern audience. 

One fundamenta) question might be raised. How “popular” should a 
popular history be? Should the story be told as if there were almost com- 
plete consensus among scholars on points which are vigorously disputed? 
In a book )ike this differences of a few years as to dates may be ignored. 
But what of major problems of cultural significance? A case in point is 
the nature of Akhenaton’s theology. There is still very considerable dif- 
ference of opinion among Egyptologists as to whether Akhenaton actually 
did believe in “a pure, if somewhat materialistic, monotheism.”’ The 
immediately succeeding sentences admit the contrary. Would it not be 
in point to suggest, even to the lay reader—perhaps especially to him— 
that ancient phrases often did not mean to the ancient what they mean 
to the modern mind? The reader wil] not seek here for discussion of moot 
problems but will find a clear, consistent, and well-balanced account of a 


great empire. 
CHESTER C. McCown 


Pacific School of Religion 


New Testament Studies. Edited by EDWIN PRINCE Booth. Nashville: 
Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1942. 290 pages. $2.50. 
The editor of these studies, Professor Booth of the Boston University 


“critical essays in New Testament 


School of Theology, presents eleven 
interpretation, with especia) reference to the meaning and worth of Jesus.”’ 
The volume is dedicated to William Jackson Lowstuter, professor emeritus 
of New Testament literature and interpretation at the Boston University 
School of Theology. The writers, with the exception of one pastor, are 
teachers of the New Testament, the Bible, or religion in various colleges 
and theological seminaries across the country. Apparently all are gradu- 


ates of Boston, although the editor prefers to characterize the book as 
representing “modern American Protestant scholarship of the historical- 


critical school.’’ While there is rather more unity of outlook than a ran- 
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dom selection of New Testament scholars might achieve, the characteriza- 
tion is not unwarranted, and the excellence of the book is guaranteed by 
the competence of the scholars who have contributed. 

The editor and his collaborators have succeeded admirably in se- 
curing a certain movement and continuity by the arrangement of the in- 
dependent studies. The first essay, by Professor Leslie, deals with “‘Semit- 
ic Backgrounds and New Testament Study.” This is followed by a gen- 
eral survey of the history and present status of research under the title 
“The Continuing Quest of the Historical Jesus,”’ by Professor Rowlingsun. 
Special aspects of this “Quest” are treated in Professor Bundy’s ‘“‘Dogma 
and Drama in the Gospel of Mark,” Professor Craig’s “The Problem of 
the Messiahship of Jesus,” Professor Gealy’s “The ‘Ipsissima verba’ of 
the ‘Ipsissimus spiritus,’ ’? and Professor Kepler’s ““The Jesus of ‘Form- 
geschichte.’”’ The Christ and the Christianity of the developing church 
are discussed in Professor Bratton’s essay on “‘Heredity and Environment 
in Early Christianity” and in Professor Beck's ‘The Christology of the 
Apocalypse of John.’’ Social and ethical implications are treated in Pro- 
fessor Clelland’s essay on “‘Race Consciousness in Jesus” and in the essay 
on ‘“‘The New Testament and War and Peace” by the Rev. Mr. 
Soule. The concluding essay by Dean Marlatt deals with “Jesus and the 
Pharisees.” 

This is a book for the student, designed to lure his “thought and habit” 
into “the pattern and mold of the New Testament.” It will prove valuable 
to all New Testament students as indicating current trends of scholarship. 
In particular one notes the trend toward synthesis, Without abandoning 
the scientific necessity of ‘fragmentation,’ each writer seems to be point- 
ing toward some synthesis which he can honestly achieve. With the ex- 
ception of Bundy, who holds that ‘‘Mark is basically dramatized dogma”’ 
(p. 93) with little material that could be called “historical” in the modern 
sense, most of the essayists seem to agree with Rowlingson that “‘all the 
investigation of the Gospels, past and present, (has{ not destroyed the 
historical Jesus, but it has on the whole increased our understanding of 
Jesus and thereby made possible a more intelligent devotion to him.” 
Form-criticism, along the lines of Dibelius rather than of Bultmann, is 
assessed appreciatively. ‘““Perhaps these stories are but faint echoes of the 
Voice of God speaking in history through his Divine Mediator, Yet they 
are sufficiently resonant, so that when men listen to this Voice as herein 
revealed, and heed its call, the Kingdom of God becomes a reality for them 
in every life situation” (p. 167). The spirit of this sentence, revealing as 


it does the writer’s ability to use glowing and evangelical terms in the 
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99? 


characterizes 


conclusion of his study of “‘The Jesus of ‘Formgeschichte, 
the book as a whole. The writers have faced quite frankly the flood of new 
knowledge and new methods in New Testament study and found their 
faith in ‘‘the meaning and worth of Jesus” enhanced by their studies, al- 
though it must be admitted that most laymen in the churches would not 
find it easy to follow them. 

It is invidious to single out any one essay among the eleven, but Pro- 
fessor Craig’s balanced statement of ‘The Problem of the Messiahship of 
Jesus” happens to appeal most strongly to this reviewer. 

ALEXANDER C. PuRDY 
Hartford Theological Seminary 


The Study of the Bible in the Middle Ages. By BERYL SMALLEY. Oxford: 

Clarendon Press, 1941. xvi+295 pages. $4.50. 

At this stage in the advance of historical science it is strange that a book 
on the subject of Bible study in the Middle Ages should be of the nature 
of a pioneer effort. Yet there exists no work which can be regarded as a 
closely related antecedent of this one, none with which it can be profitably 
compared. Other books on the history of the Bible have passed very light- 
ly over the areas which Miss Smalley has carefully explored. She has, it is 
true, been able to make use of a considerable number of special studies, 
but she relies mainly upon her own reading in a wide range of published 
and unpublished materials. The purpose of the book, in strict accord with 
the title, is not to present a history of biblical scholarship but to explain 
“the medieval conception of Bible studies.’’ The period professedly cov- 
ered is from Bede to Nicholas of Lyra, who died in 1340—and not, as 
stated on page xiii, in 1349. In fact, however, a beginning is made with 
the early Church Fathers. Through this long period there is no pretense of 
completeness; nor does Miss Smalley seem concerned to make a selection 
of matter carefully proportioned to all the data of the field. She has her 
favorite century, the twelfth; her favorite group, the Victorines; and her 
special hero, Andrew of St. Victor. Andrew is awarded the longest chapter 
of the book and an eighteen-page appendix. If the reader opens the book 
expecting to have all his questions about the Bible in the Middle Ages 
answered, he will be disappointed; but the delight and instruction afforded 
within those areas to which the author has given emphasis will more than 
atone for the disappointment. Throughout the book we feel the fascina- 
tion of a keen, inquiring mind and recognize a genuine appreciation of the 
intellectual powers displayed by medieval expounders of Holy Writ. 
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A brief, challenging introduction is followed by a chapter on the 
“Church Fathers.’ This chapter makes the reader especially aware of the 
upgrowth of the habit of allegorizing Scripture; it extends to the time of 
Bede. Under the heading ‘“‘Monastic and Cathedral Schools” the author 
(with some help from Hermann Kantorowicz) leads us to an understand- 
ing of the evolution and function of scriptural glosses. Two chapters are 
devoted to the Victorines, one to the “masters of the sacred page’ — 
Peter Comestor, Peter Cantor, and Stephen Langton—and one to the 
work of the friars. A constant interest in the study of Scripture is attested; 
but through the tenth century and the early eleventh there is a dearth of 
written exegesis. This is attributed by our author, not to the political dis- 
orders of the era, but to a shift of interest from exegesis to liturgy under 
the impulse of the Cluniac movement. The personal consultation of Jew- 
ish scholars and the perusal of Jewish treatises by Christian students of 
the Old Testament seem to have been exceedingly common from the time 
of Raban Maur. Hugh of St. Victor, who came from Saxony to the great 
school which William of Champeaux had founded at Paris, freely cites and 
quotes Jewish rabbis. One of these, it is suggested, may have been a grand- 
son of Rashi, founder of a tradition of rationalist and literalist exegesis. 
Hugh recognized the importance of the literal sense of Scripture, though 
by no means to the exclusion of the spiritual sense. Richard, the Scottish 
member of the Victorine trio, thought the literal sense, in passages like 
Solomon’s Song and Ezekiel’s vision, quite worthless. He, too, consulted 
Jews, but with little admiration for their opinions. Andrew, presumably 
English and totally uninterested in theological speculation, explicitly ex- 
cludes from his concern all but the historical sense. Andrew pursued with 
joy “‘the toilsome search for wisdom”’ in the study of Scripture. He writes, 
as he frankly states, for himself, not caring who may hiss or frown, assailing 
obscure passages because they are obscure, learning from Jews and others 
or by God’s revelation—“for he sometimes grants even this to his serv- 
ants.”’ But for Andrew revelation comes by way of research. “He is a 
scholar with a scholar’s joy in detail and a scholar’s impatience with popu- 
lar misconceptions.” He gives much attention to Jewish interpreters, ac- 
cepting or contending against their opinions. Reciting his exceedingly 
modern exposition of Isaiah, chapter 53, Miss Smalley comments: “‘Read- 
ing Andrew, one sometimes has to rub one’s eyes!”’ Andrew did not escape 
censure for his ‘‘judaising’’; but he was widely and respectfully read in the 
thirteenth century and in the fourteenth exercised an influence upon 
Nicholas Trivet, Nicholas of Lyra, and other friars. 

Among numerous writers not mentioned above and of whom Miss 
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Smalley has worth-while things to say are Paschasius Radbertus, Anselm 
of Laon, Peter Lombard, and Roger Bacon. To Guibert de Nogent we 
have only an unsatisfactorily brief reference. Bacon is given credit for 
possessing a working knowledge of the language of the Bible but is held to 
be “not, strictly speaking, a biblical scholar.”” We read: “While Bacon 
was saying, brilliantly, convincingly and three times over, what ought to 
be done, others were quietly attempting it.” (Strange are the parallels of 
history: this sentence might be aptly applied to Francis Bacon and his 
scientific contemporaries more than three centuries later.) It was partly 
through the labors of Jewish converts to Christianity that the thirteenth- 
century commentators knew their Hebrew while they remained largely 
ignorant of Greek. The difference is not, the author thinks, wholly the 
result of the easier availability of Jewish scholarly help. Greek teachers 
could have been obtained. But there was a disinclination to subject the 
New Testament to the processes of scholarly research, nor was there in 
any quarter a body of new information on Christ and the apostles to in- 
vite attention. 

This is a book of much more than passing importance. It is sure to 
prove illuminating and stimulating not only to Bible scholars but to many 
students of medieval culture and learning. The style is lucid, exact, and 
concise. The use of the Vulgate forms of the names of Old Testament 
books (such as Josue and Abdias) seems hardly commendable, and the 
Index is limited to a very incomplete list of personal names. 

Joun T. McNEILL 
University of Chicago 


Philosophical Foundations of Faith: A Contribution toward a Philosophy 
of Religion. By Marion JoHN BrapsHAw. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1941. xi+254 pages. $2.50. 

We do not believe the title of this book quite states its content and pur- 
pose. It is a thorough and devoted study of the writings and lives of six 
great philosophers of the seventeenth century in an effort to discover 
what may have been their genuine personal religious faiths. Descartes, 
Hobbes, Locke, Pascal, Spinoza, Leibniz, the author claims, were sustain- 
ed and impelled by a deep and sincere religious devotion. This has often 
been disputed and would still be denied by many as regards several of 
these men. Of course there can scarcely be any question about Pascal. 
Whether Spinoza was as much of a Christian as Professor Bradshaw 
claims, might be questioned. Locke’s piety, however one might disagree 
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with its goal and basis, would seem to be evident. But the other three— 
Descartes, Hobbes, and Leibniz—have been accused of making declara- 
tions of religious faith to avoid persecution, to win friends, to uphold the 
social order, to serve an employer, or to promote some other ulterior end. 
Professor Bradshaw gives full recognition to these accusations and the 
grounds on which they were made but is convinced that they are false. 
All the men were truly devout, he thinks. The present reviewer is inclined 
to agree, with the reservation that perhaps needs scarcely to be made, 
namely, that no man is ever perfectly honest and sincere in everything 
that he says. 

Granting that these men each had a life-shaping Christian faith (even 
Spinoza being as much Christian as Jew), we have in this book an apolo- 
getic. The authority and the prestige of great names and great minds ac- 
crue to the Christian faith when these founders of modern philosophy are 
seen to be among the faithful. It must be noted, however, that the phi- 
losophies of these men were not constructed primarily to provide founda- 
tions for their faith. Mr. Bradshaw fully recognizes this. Their philoso- 
phies were not even constructed to interpret or expound the faith. They 
were not philosophers of religion, with the possible exception of Spinoza. 
What they said about their personal faith and about religion generally 
was often somewhat aside from their philosophical and scientific achieve- 
ments. Pascal’s faith was notoriously distinct from his science and philos- 
ophy. Even Spinoza had a personal faith not always identical with his 
philosophy. Doubtless that is true of every man who is genuinely reli- 
gious. Mr. Bradshaw would seem to claim that such is the case. 

Mr. Bradshaw makes no attempt to derive from these thinkers any 
philosophical principles on which a faith might be founded over and above 
what the philosophers themselves have said. Indeed, he explicitly re- 
pudiates any such attempt. Add to that the fact that the personal faith 
of these philosophers was rather loosely connected with their intellectual 
achievements, and we see that this book does not really give us any phil- 
osophical foundations for faith. Spinoza might be considered an exception 
to all this, but Mr. Bradshaw is not presenting Spinoza’s philosophy as the 
foundation we need. 

The book begins and ends with and carries throughout as one of its 
themes the assertion that we must “walk by faith.”” Yet it never makes 
plain what is meant by “faith.’’ On the last page it is said that there is 
something within us “pushing us beyond the farthest citadel of established 
fact and moving us, without discarding reason, to walk by faith.’”’ This 
seems to say that faith pushes beyond, or is life lived when one is pushed 
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beyond, the last citadel of established fact. But this statement is not at all 
clear. Does it mean the very commonplace fact that all living deals with 
far more than we know or can hope to know in any discernible future? If 
this is what is meant, faith is a very pedestrian affair and has nothing 
particularly religious about it. On the other hand, does faith mean the 
entertaining of beliefs unsupported by evidence about these realities 
which we knoware there without knowing what they are? If that is what 
faith is, we are inclined to think it is pernicious. To be sure, in order to 
live at all we must commit ourselves to these realities without knowing 
what they are; and to live richly and greatly we must commit ourselves 
daringly and adventurously. But such adventurous living does not at all 
require that we entertain beliefs unsupported by evidence. Indeed, such 
beliefs tend to remove the adventure, take away the daring, and prevent 
us from that enrichment which fuller experience would bring if our minds 
were open to receive it. On the other hand, if faith means belief supported 
by evidence and held only with that degree of certitude that evidence 
warrants, it is identical with knowledge. 

The book is a scholarly work, fully documented, well written, easily 
understood, and it gives a living sense of the personalities and achieve- 
ments of the great men discussed. It should have a wide appeal among 
the ministry. While we do not think that it provides any philosophical 
foundation for faith, it is a good apologetic of the sort above described. 

HENRY N. WIEMAN 


University of Chicago 


The Logic of Belief. By DAviD ELTON TRUEBLOOD. New York and Lon- 
don: Harper & Bros., 1942. xi+327 pages. $2.75. 

Professor Trueblood’s The Logic of Belief deals with the structure of 
belief (truth, evidence, faith, insight), types of belief (naturalistic and 
theistic), evidence for theistic belief (nature; moral, aesthetic, and religi- 
ous experience; history), and difficulties of belief (natural selection, wish 
thinking, natural law, and evil), with a concluding treatment of the belief 
in immortality. The book might well have been called “The Logic of 
Empirical Theism.” The author confines himself strictly to his problem 
and either omits or touches lightly on such items as mysticism, prayer, 
non-Christian religions, alternative ideas of God, sin, and salvation. 

The book before us is important in that it defends an antinaturalistic 
empirical theism. There is something refreshing in a man who uses terms 
in a fairly close relation to Webster’s definitions. Professor Wieman says 
“naturalistic theism,’’ when he means religious naturalism minus a per- 
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sonal God; Professor Pratt says ‘“‘naturalisra’’ when he means personalis- 
tic theism based on experience minus all that naturalism has meant his- 
torically. There are some, doubtless, who would question Trueblood’s 
Websterian right to “empiricism”; but a term that can apply to doctrines 
so diverse as those of Hume and Dewey may well apply to any method 
that bases belief on the observed data of experience rather than on on- 
tological arguments or purely a priori considerations. 

Among the wholesome emphases of the book are its critique of natural- 
ism, its defense of the reality of time (temporalism), its recognition that 
religious faith can never reach complete demonstrative certainty, its an- 
alysis of the nature of evidence, and its empirical grounding of belief in a 
personal God. 

There are four points at which questions might be raised. The first is 
purely formal: A writer as vigorous and original as Trueblood surely has 
no need to support his views by so many quotations as he makes; and he 
exaggerates his dependence on William Temple. Would it not be fruitful 
to think more directly about the problems? 

Second, does it not seem strange that a book dealing with the logic of 
religious belief should contain almost nothing on the subject of logic pur 
et simpie? The logic of religious belief is an application or a special branch 
of logic rather than an independent field. Why not show this? 

Third, what does Trueblood mean by realism? He avows a “realism of 
some sort” (p. 54)—but of what sort? He is plainly not a scholastic realist 
or an analytic neorealist or a naturalistic realist. His dualistic epistemol- 
ogy is close to that of critical realism (and of personalism). But his real- 
ism is more than merely epistemological dualism. When he speaks of 
theistic and ethical realism he clearly means to assert metaphysical ob- 
jectivity and to deny solipsism. Yet ambiguity prowls about the word 
“realism,” for it seems to involve a denial of idealism. When rejecting 
absolute idealism in favor of temporalism, Trueblood is in harmony with 
many personalistic idealists. But his view of nature and matter remains 
obscure. “Nature is akin to mind and therefore most rationally under- 
stood if it is the product of divine mind” (p. 177); these words leave wide 
open the definition of the “product.” If the product is a created but non- 
mental substance, the theory is metaphysically dualistic; if the product be 
itself of the nature of experience, the theory is idealistic. Trueblood does 
not wrestle hard enough with idealism, whether he accepts it or rejects it. 

Fourth, a question about the problem of evil. The problem is objec- 
tively presented, and attention is given to the theory of a finite God (with 
something given limiting God’s power) as a solution of the problem of 
evil. Plato, H. Rashdall, L. P. Jacks, W. P. Montague, John Bennett, and 
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the present reviewer are cited as exponents of this view. Trueblood re- 
jects the idea of such limitation on God’s power by appeal to William 
Temple’s arguments. Temple holds that finitism “means throwing up 
the sponge and admitting that the search for rational explanation of the 
universe is a failure.”” Rational explanation, he goes on to declare, rests on 
the idea that “good is the only self-explanatory principle.’’ Whether or 
not Temple is right, it seems clear that Trueblood is wrong in introducing 
such a consideration into a book that rests on a totally different principle. 
The book seems clearly to say (although not in these words) that rational 
explanation is a comprehensive and coherent account of experience. To 
assert that the principle of reason is goodness is to say that coherence is 
valid because it is good. To assert that the principle of reason is the co- 
herence of experience is to say that goodness is valid because it is coher- 
ent. The latter is what Trueblood on his own (not Temple’s) principles 
should say. If he did say that, he would be in a position to perceive the 
logical and empirical basis for a view which includes the data of goodness 
and of evil in a coherent view of the total divine personality. Surely, no 
explanation is rational which fails to include the facts of evil, giving them 
their full weight. The theory of a finite God does not throw up the sponge; 


it is still in the fight. 
EDGAR SHEFFIELD BRIGHTMAN 
Boston University 


The Christian Faith: An Inquiry into Its Adequacy as Man’s Ultimate Re- 
ligion. By NELS FERRE. New York: Harper & Bros., 1942. xv-+216 
pages. $2.00. 

This book emerges from the glow of a firsthand experience of Christian 
faith. So states the author in his Preface. Yet Dr. Ferré is anxious to 
combine the urgency of ardent faith with the rigor of rational inquiry, be- 
lieving as he does that a sound faith requires such a combination. ‘‘For 
these literalists who seek a positive Christian theology and fail to find it in 
current liberalisms, and for these liberals who are on a similar quest but 
cannot retreat to liberalistic fundamentalism, this book is especially 
written.’’ Such an undertaking is fraught with dangers; but the author 
approaches his task with caution and humility, because he is well enough 
read in theology and in contemporary experience to understand the range 


and complexity of the problems. 

The main theses of the book are: First, that “religion is, at least, man’s 
attempt to change his actual world by the light and in the power of, or by 
his surrender to, an ideal order beyond this world” (p. 3); second, that 
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the central and unique truth of Christianity is that God’s love (agape) is 
revealed fully in Christ; and, third, that this Christian revelation is not 
intelligible by reason alone, yet that ideas in theology which are obviously 
contrary to reason cannot be essential parts of Christian faith. 

By the love of God referred to above Professor Ferré means “‘self-giving 
love creative of fellowship ....a fellowship in which the will to live is 
ideally realized in the will to love.” He then develops this theme by in- 
dicating that the discovery of that love in history is the meaning of 
Christ’s coming and spells the historical supremacy and ultimacy of 
Christianity among the world’s religions. Never in any other religion was 
this conception of God advanced, and in Christianity it stands at the 
center, for Jesus Christ was born of love and in sacrificial love atoned for 
human sin. This atonement was in part through the example of his life; in 
part by the unstinting, and hence absolute, manifestation of God’s love in 
his death; and, finally, by the fact that at Calvary alone the full meaning 
of God as love was revealed. The Christian fellowship really embodies 
that love and is in this sense supernatural fellowship; and its head is 
Christ in whom we see “the ultimate category of being,....the very 
substance of God.” This substance of God is changeless, and therefore 
God does not change with his world. Miracles, consequently, show forth 
the superiority of God to his creation; and, therefore, any a priori denial of 
miracles is a denial of the ultimacy of God and of his contro] over nature. 
Salvation consists in being allied with God, while sin is a repudiation of 
him and of the fellowship in Christ: in a word, sin is lovelessness, and 
conversion is “a commitment to spiritual struggle with and not against 
God.” 

From this survey the author reaches certain practical conclusions. 
Evangelism must become central again in the church, an evangelism that 
is to give new character to religious education in making it Christ-cen- 
tered. Similarly, the social teaching must abandon the secular idealism on 
which it has been largely built and concentrate on personal motives and 
their cleansing. The pulpit must turn again to its evangelical task of lead- 
ing men and women to the Cross, while worship must be centered in the ex- 
perience of forgiveness needed by the converted as well as the unconverted 
so that church services shall not be merely educational and prophetic. 

This too brief summary of the argument of the able volume will serve to 
indicate the direction that the author takes and the dangers that attend 
it. Needless to say, he will be attacked from both sides as the mediating 
theologian always is; but there are more serious difficulties to be raised. 
His attempt to hold on to both of what are essentially irreconcilable posi- 
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tions compe)s him to resort to symbolic treatment of what were intended 
to be definite doctrines, with a resulting confusion of the intellectual is- 
sues involved. The worst case of this is his treatment of the Virgin Birth. 
Here he declares that the question of human paternity of Jesus is second- 
ary and that the real value of the doctrine lies in its insistence that Jesus 
was a discontinuous appearance in the midst of humanity, so that the 
doctrine “stands for God’s direct working in history.” If this were so, the 
other miracles would be sufficient; and the peculiar difficulties involved in 
this doctrine would counsel its abandonment. 

The mediating technique sometimes approaches the attitude of superi- 
ority, perhaps because the mediator assumes a judicia) pre-eminence over 
the riva) parties; and there are points at which Dr. Ferré does not escape 
this. The cavalier treatment of Whitehead and Brightman as “far from 
the Gospe) of Christianity,” as we)] as the reference to Whitehead as he- 
ing ‘‘on the way to truth,” has an unpleasantly supercilious tone. 

Several generalizations puzzled this reviewer because they were not 
adequately documented. For instance, what writers treating Christianity 
as culturally conditioned have declared it to be “on the same plane” with 
other religions? Some have, to be sure; but are they the whole group, as is 
implied? Again, is Ferré referring to A. G. Baker in the mention of mis- 
sions as a “‘cultural cross-fertilization,”’ and if so does he mean to attribute 
to Baker the view that theoretical comparison of the various religions is 
‘completely impossible’’? 

The book will be very suggestive to readers because of its author’s wide 
range of thought. It will be very confusing to those for whom it is primari- 
ly designed because the sharpness of many issues is blurred by a symbolic 
interpretation of the moot doctrines. It will be misleading for beginners in 
theological study because, while it surveys other positions sympathetically 
(with the exceptions noted above), its alternatives are frequently not ex- 
haustive, as on pages 132 and 145. 

Friends of Professor Ferré will be interested to know that in his Preface 
he announces that he expects to devote his life to the writing of a ten- 
volume systematic theology, giving several years to the preparation of 
each volume. The seeds of that magnum opus are presumably in this 


present book. 
Epwin E. AUBREY 


University of Chicago 
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The Christian Approach to the Moslem: A Historical Study. By JAMES 
THAYER AppIsoN. New York: Columbia University Press, 1942. x-+ 
365 pages. $3.75- 

This is not a volume for the naive or for those who must have their 
pills sugar-coated. It is, rather, a frank analysis and evaluation of the 
contacts between Christianity and Islam for the past thirteen hundred 
years, with clear conclusions as to what has been wrong with the Christian 
attitude and provocative challenges as to what must be done in the future 
if Christianity is to be persuasively interpreted to Moslems. 

Professor James Thayer Addison, who has served a distinguished career 
at the Episcopa) Theologica) Schoo) in Cambridge, Massachusetts, writes 
from a background of sound historical knowledge, illuminated by keen 
observation at first hand of modern mission work. He makes no attempt 
or claim to have performed an encyclopedic study. The twelve centuries 
from the rise of Islam to the start of missions in the modern age are dealt 
with in some sixty-seven pages. As to more recent contacts, he is frankly 
selective, calling attention to certain specific areas which typify distinc- 
tive problems, These areas are Turkey, Syria, Egypt, Iran, Arabia, 
Northern India and its borders, the Netherlands Indies, and Negro Africa. 
Ten pages of the Appendix are devoted to brief, factual summaries of 
mission work in North Africa (exclusive of Egypt), the Balkans, Palestine, 
Russia and central] Asia, Afghanistan, Iraq, China, British Malaya, the 
Philippine Islands, and Madagascar. The Bibliography, which makes no 
attempt to treat the religion or culture of Islam and which is liberally 
sprinkled with periodical articles (mostly from the Moslem World and the 
International Review of Missions, completes the book except for a very 
satisfactory index. Maps, charts, photographs, and statistical tables are 
conspicuous by their absence. The author has also avoided such con- 
troversies as might arise from discussion of European imperialism—a 
consideration which would fortify his explanations of Islamic resistance 
to the Christian message. 

The very introspective quality of the study, however, with its sincere 
and soul-searching attempt to explain the half-heartedness and ineffective- 
ness of missions to Moslems, gives the book importance. With inescapable 
emphasis is brought home the futility of force and dogmatic argumenta- 
tion as methods of conversion. The somnolence and corruption of oriental 
Christianity, as well as the arrogance of improperly trained emissaries 
of the Western churches, are taken up without hesitation. Enough ex- 
amples are cited of well-trained workers, motivated by the spirit of service 
rather than controversy, to prove that Moslems will respond to the in- 
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fluence of living examples of Christian humility. Professor Addison 
makes it plain that, if the churches at home adopt a co-operative attitude, 
cease petty quarrels, and make sure that their missionaries to Moslems 
are not only imbued with the spirit of Christ but properly trained to 
understand the minds of the people among whom they work, there is a 
tremendous opportunity to gain a sympathetic hearing in an Islamic 
world which is becoming more open-minded. 

One's only fear is that this book, because it is so solid and not written 
for a “popular” constituency, will not affect the rank and file of the church 


population—which most desperately needs to read it and digest it. 


Henry E. ALLEN 


Keuka College 
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BRAISTED, RuTH WILDER. In This Generation: The Story of Robert P. Wilder. New 

York: Friendship Press, 1941. xvi+205 pages. $1.25 (cloth); $0.75 (paper). 

This story of Robert P. Wilder by his daughter has been eagerly awaited by a wide 
circle of friends. His career was so amazingly fruitful and his temperament was so 
self-effacing that this biography has rea] news value and the quality of “now it can 
be told.”’ 

Here is materia) which clarifies the origins of the great missionary uprising among 
students in 1886 which became the Student Volunteer Movement for Foreign Mis- 
sions. This movement became noted for its great quadrennial student conventions and 
for its watchword, “the evangelization of the world in this generation.” During the fifty 
years of its flourishing life it was instrumental in placing over thirteen thousand North 
American students on the mission field. This book shows that Robert Wilder had a 
larger and more creative part in that movement than is generally realized. It was he 
who introduced the missionary arguments and the missionary passion into the then 
current revival which was fostered among students by the Young Men’s Christian 
Association. However ripe the time may have been, it is inconceivable that the Stu- 
dent Volunteer Movement could have arisen without Wilder’s persistence in prayer 
and persuasion. 

It was Wilder’s intention to spend his life as a missionary to India, where he had 
been born into a missionary home. On his journey to India as a Y.M.C.A. worker 
among students he stopped in England where, with his story of the student uprising 
in America, he was able to start a similar movement. After a short but effective service 
in India, health reasons forced him to spend the rest of his life in a more temperate 
climate. 

From 1902 until his death in 1938 his work was done in England and Scandinavia, in 
America and Egypt, and in extended tours over most of Europe. This included a period 
as the general secretary of the Student Volunteer Movement, which he had founded, 
and it culminated in a strenuous period of service with the Near East Christian Coun- 
cil. His last few years were spent in retirement in Norway, where he had married and 
where he had his most permanent home. 

The career of Robert Wilder cannot be described by the miles he traveled, the con- 
ferences he attended, or the organizations he served, although these were many. Far 
beyond these in importance and influence were his personal qualities of friendliness, 
devotion to Christ, power in prayer, and forthright saintliness. He was welcome and 
effective in many nations and among all classes because of his spiritual qualities and 
sustained radiance. The public is greatly indebted to his daughter for setting down 
this record of his life in such a way as to convey the essential qualities of this saintly 
man. 

The author is to be commended for producing a popular volume which is brief and 
untrammeled by the paraphernalia of research scholarship. It would have been helped 
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by the inclusion of more photographs and a sketch map of Wilder’s career. Those who 
are interested in the more historical aspects of the total student Christian movement 
would have been glad, however, to have a list of sources included. This man played 
such a large part in the world-wide movement that it is hoped a more comprehensive 
and detailed volume will yet be written —W1ILLIAM M. BEAHM. 


Carver, W. O. Christian Missions in Today’s World. New York: Harper’s, 1942. 
viii+148 pages. $1.50. 

The present volume had its origin in a series of five lectures delivered before the 
Pastors’ Conference at Hartford Theological Seminary in 1940. The author, to whose 
pen we are already indebted for three other books on missions, is professor of compara- 
tive religion and missions in the Southern Baptist Theological Seminary—a position 
he has held for over forty years. 

The line of thought followed is indicated by the chapter headings: “Christianity 
among the Forces Making History,” ‘Christian Missions Facing Today’s World,” 
“Christianity Redefining Its Function,” “Problems Arising out of the Relationship of 
the Church to Other Institutions,” ‘Can Christianity Accept Its Call for Today’s 
World?” 

In his treatment of these issues Dr. Carver remains true to the great fundamentals 
of Christian orthodoxy. ‘Only Christianity can save the world; only a sufficient Christ 
can save the Christianity that is to save the world.” A familiarity with the course of 
modern history and the problems which arise out of it and an effort to adjust the gospel 
message to the challenges of the hour save the above quotation from being a mere 
reiteration of a familiar platitude. A tolerant spirit and appreciation of the views of 
others pervades the whole volume.—ARCHIBALD G. BAKER. 


Emery, RICHARD WILDER. Heresy and Inquisition in Narbonne. New York: Columbia 

University Press, 1941. 184 pages. $2.50. 

This volume inquires into the reasons why the Inquisition was not established in 
Narbonne until about a century later than in Carcassonne, Béziers, Toulouse, Albi, and 
other towns in southern France. The author shows that it was not due to an absence 
of heresy—a point established by much painstaking study of archival records. The 
point is crucial, for if heresy is to be associated with protests against ecclesiastical cor- 
ruption, Narbonne might harbor ecclesiastical waywardness par excellence; for from 
the middle of the twelfth to the middle of the thirteenth centuries its bishops were 
notoriously bad. Then, too, accessory conditions favoring heresy were present: Nar- 
bonne was a center of industry and commerce (it was a port town); its population was 
far from homogeneous (it contained the most important Jewish colony in the region). 
It is, of course, not proved that heresy was as virulent in Narbonne as elsewhere. Yet 
“the relative absence of prosecutions for heresy in Narbonne was due less to the absence 
of heretics than to the failure of those responsible for the repression of heresy in Nar- 
bonne to fulfil that function with the same thoroughness as in such towns as Carcas- 
sonne and Toulouse.” 

To account for this state of affairs Emery discusses notably the absence of a Domini- 
can tribunal in Narbonne, the rivalry between the archbishops and the viscounts, and 
the spiritual Franciscans. The extension of the royal power to Narbonne (since 1286), 
with its interest in confiscations for heresy, freed the archbishop from fear of viscountial 
and popular opposition, and thus fourteenth-century heresy is prosecuted as vigorously 


as elsewhere. 
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Dr. Emery’s book is richly documented. The author makes more specific our knowl- 
edge of Narbonne, its city and bourg, consulate (discussion of which is notable), gilds, 
bishops, courts, Inquisition procedure, growth of royal power, etc. A fuller study of 
spiritual Franciscanism would have deterred him from describing it as “essentially a 
poor man’s dogma.” Even so, his researches have revealed that it, ‘‘so evidently ap- 
pealing to the working classes, cut across class lines.”’ There were things connected with 
spiritual Franciscanism which drew powerful political and economic interests to it.— 
QuIRINUS BREEN. 


Gtioyn, Cyrit K. The Church in the Social Order: A Study of Anglican Social Theory 
from Coleridge to Maurice. Forest Grove, Ore.: Pacific University, 1942. 201 pages. 
$1.50. 

Rightly assuming that “the problems which eighteenth-century development pre- 
sented to intelligent and sincere nineteenth-century churchmen are the problems most 
disturbing to churchmen today,” Professor Gloyn in this book studies the thought and 
activities of Coleridge, the Tractarians, Arnold of Rugby, and F. D. Maurice in an 
effort to discover the extent to which these thinkers succeeded in showing how the 
church could help to bring about brotherhood, order, and unity at a time when strong 
forces were operating to cause sectarianism, disintegration, and intellectual, social, and 
religious anarchy. There is much here to inform and encourage the reader who would 
like to believe that the Christian church can keep up with and serve a rapidly changing 
economic, social, and political order and continue to provide the strength and stability 
of its own idealism. The work of Maurice in particular, as the author indicates, can be 
of value to thoughtful Christians today. 

The scholarship of the book is trustworthy and reasonably thorough. The author’s 
comments on his findings are nearly always convincing and are always interesting. 
Throughout the reader is impressed by his clear, intelligent exposition and interpreta- 
tion of complex and sometimes confused source materials. It seems necessary, however, 
to point out one error. Coleridge’s use of the term “understanding” should not be 
identified with the “speculative reason” (see p. 28 and passim). Although Coleridge 
frequently attacks the understanding, he usually exalts reason in both its poles, that is, 
moral or practical, and speculative. Newman attacked him precisely because he did 
allow the speculative reason to function. But this is a minor fault in a book which this 
reviewer has for the most part found good down to the last note.—CHARLES RICHARD 


SANDERS. 


Groves, ERNEST R. Christianity and the Family. New York: Macmillan, 1942. ix+ 

229 pages. $2.00. 

The book, Christianity and the Family, is quite correctly described by its author, 
Dr. Ernest R. Groves, as a “plea to the Protestant ministry for a more practical, under- 
standing interest in the family.” He speaks out of his long years of pioneer experience 
as he makes available to ministers such of his professional findings as he feels will in- 
crease both their understanding and their courage to become more active in work with 
the family. Quite evidently, the book is not intended as an adequate study of the whole 
problem of modern church ministration to marriage and the family. Nor is it intended 
as a complete handbook for such work. Rather it is an earnest, practical challenge in 
two directions, one being presented in each of the two parts of the book. 

Part I is a clarification (illustrated with biblical references) of the dependence of 
Christianity upon the family. It emphasizes the almost insurmountable difficulties 
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which the Christian church must encounter when it tries to establish the Christian way 
of life where the family has not first both developed love patterns and meaningful con- 
cepts of human association, on the one hand, and released and provided tutelage for the 
spiritualizing impulses which arise in family life, on the other hand. There is discussion 
of the hazards imposed today upon the family in its efforts to fulfil these functions. 

Part II is a presentation of the two recognized functions of the minister in relation 
to the family—education for family living and domestic counseling. It contains a num- 
ber of practical helps, not biased by any particular psychological school. These should 
be valuable to the pastor who is launching into domestic counseling as a part of his 
work.—REGINA WESTCOTT WIEMAN. 


Ketly, THomas R. A Testament of Devotion. New York: Harper’s, 1941. v-+124 
pages. $1.00. 

This is a testament of devotion, not a book of devotions. It is not a compilation of 
quotations taken from the great, Christian devotional books; it is rather a new book 
about the devoted life written by one who has made the insights of the Christian tradi- 
tion his own. Dr. Thomas Kelly did his graduate work at Hartford Theological Semi- 
nary and in the department of philosophy at Harvard. He became a member of the 
Society of Friends, served on the Friends Service Committee, and was just beginning to 
be recognized as a leader in religious thought when he died in his forty-seventh year. 
His background was not unusual, but his Testament of Devotion is. Most contemporary 
religious books deal with the theoretical and dogmatic ‘“‘problems” of religion or are 
books about religious men, but here is an authentic book written out of Dr. Kelly’s 
own religious experience. He knew well his Eckhart, Imitation of Christ, Theologia 
Germanica, and Practice of the Presence of God, and his book offers little that cannot be 
found in them. It differs in that it was written in 1941 in the language of the present and 
out of the rich experience of a contemporary. 

For some there will be a too free use of the emotional imagery of the mystical writers 
and of evangelical Christianity—Kelly himself rebelled against such language until his 
religious feelings became so strong that they could be expressed in no other way. The 
book should be read carefully by every person in the parish ministry. Many will gain 
from it a new quickening of devotion to God.— KENNETH MorGAN. 


Levin, S. I., and Epwarp A. Boypen. The Kosher Code of the Orthodox Jew. Minne- 
apolis: University of Minnesota Press, 1940. xx-+243 pages. $4.50. 


By the happy collaboration of a rabbi and a professor of anatomy, the Jewish law 
regarding permitted and forbidden animal food becomes a study of intense interest. 
Caro’s sixteenth-century digest of the Talmudic law, in the Shulhan ’Aruk, is used as 
the basic text. The translation is careful to preserve the terminology and coloring of 
the past, while Professor Boyden discusses the anatomical knowledge of the Talmudic 
lawmakers in the light of the science of their day and modern anatomical science. The 
work will be valuable to many classes of readers. The student of religions will appre- 
ciate the commentary on the code, and medical men should find the judgment of the 
rabbis intriguing. The gentile layman, the orthodox Jew, and specialists in religion and 
anatomy will glean information and understanding from the book. It is peculiarly a 
book for libraries and reference shelves.—A. EUSTACE HAypon. 
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Love, JULIAN Price. The Missionary Message of the Bible. New York: Macmillan, 

1941. ix-+203 pages. $2.00. 

The author of How To Read the Bible here exhibits the fruits of one method of read- 
ing, the pursuit of a single theme through all the separate books of both Testaments. He 
assumes that there is a basic unity in the Bible and that one distinctive feature of the 
biblical view of life is its religious universalism. God is one, and the salvation he offers 
has ever been intended for all people. Although the bearers of the Hebrew-Christian 
tradition have not always recognized the implications of this universalistic view, the 
obligation of sharing the true faith is the inevitable corollary of the biblical concept. 
Consequently, the missionary enterprise can be fully justified from the Bible, and, in- 
deed, it cannot be neglected by anyone who takes the biblical revelation at all seriously. 

It could be wished that Professor Love had more clearly traced the growth of He- 
brew-Christian universalism both in idea and in historical practice instead of treating 
the individual books in their canonical order without regard to chronological develop- 
ment. Further, the very significant intertestamental literature is wholly ignored, as are 
the radical accommodations of extra-Palestinian Judaism to gentile culture prior to the 
Christian Era. Nevertheless, the book comes as a timely warning to the church that 
religious isolationism has no part in the Christian scheme. The application of this in- 
sight to other areas of social living should be obvious.—ALBERT LELAND JAMISON. 


MacFArLAnpD, CHARLES S. A Digest of Christian Thinking. New York: Revell, 1942. 

192 pages. $1.50. 

Dr. MacFarland continues his useful series of reviews of contemporary theological 
literature begun in 1938. This volume contains reviews and evaluations of forty-two 
books in every area of theological research and reflection. But the book is more than a 
collection of separate reviews; the author seeks to indicate the general trends which the 
literature reveals —JOHN KNox. 


MELCHER, MARGUERITE FELLOWS. The Shaker A:'venture: An Experiment in Con- 
tented Living. Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1941. ix+319 pages. $3.00. 

Kier, WALTER C. Johann Conrad Beissel, Mystic and Martinet, 1690-1768. Phila- 
delphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 1942. vii+218 pages. $2.25. 

These two books have a certain unity of interest in that both have to do with phases 
of religious communism in America. The older experiment, the Ephrata Community, 
was formed under the leadership of Conrad Beissel, a pietistic German immigrant, near 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania, in 1735. It attained great economic prosperity, being par- 
ticularly renowned for its printing press and bookbindery, though it also operated other 
industries such as grist- and sawmills and a tannery. Shakerism dates from 1774 with 
the coming to America of Ann Lee and a few of her followers. The first community was 
established at Mount Lebanon, near Albany, New York, and by 1826 nineteen com- 
munities had been formed, of which twelve were located in ‘New England and New 
York, four in Ohio, two in Kentucky, and one in Indiana. In 1840 there were some six 
thousand in their several communities. They too attained large economic prosperity 
and became widely known as fine agriculturists and mechanics. 

Conrad Beissel was a product of extreme fanatical German pietism, with nothing 
distinctive in his teaching except the stress he placed on the observance of the Jewish 
Sabbath and the greater holiness of the celibate state. Exercising uncanny power, es- 
pecially over women, Beissel permitted his followers to revere him almost as a divinity. 
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The community contained besides householders two monastic orders known as the 
“Sisters” and the “Brethren,” who lived in separate cloisters. Emphasis was placed 
on quietism. In their solitary contemplation they were ‘‘to renounce and suffer the loss 
of all visible and created things,” for they believed that ‘‘he who lives emptied of needs, 
belongs to God and will inherit the wealth of heaven.” The distinctive doctrines of 
Shakerism are not unlike those of the Ephrataites in that they too repudiated marriage 
and considered that Christ had returned to the world in the person of their founder, 
Mother Ann. The idea of God as a feminine as well asa masculine entity was, according 
to Dakin (Mrs. Eddy: The Biography of a Virginal Mind, p. 193), passed on to Mrs. 
Eddy by the Shakers. 

It is an interesting fact that the only communistic experiments in America which 
have had any degree of success have been those which have had a religious basis. Other 
examples of religious communism are the Rappite communities at New Harmony, 
Indiana, and Economy, Pennsylvania, the Zoar community in Ohio, and John Hum- 
phrey Noyes’ Oneida Community in New York. The nonreligious were the Fourier and 
Owenite experiments, neither of which lasted for more than a few years. 

The author of the volume on Shakerism has depended entirely on printed materials 
and is seemingly unfamiliar with the great collection of Shaker manuscripts in the 
Western Reserve Historical Society Library in Cleveland. A thesis at the University of 
Chicago by Daryl Chase, “The Early Shakers: An Experiment in Religious Commu- 
nism,” is based on manuscript materials and is a far more penetrating appraisal. The 
author of the biography of Johann Conrad Beissel has presented us with a careful study 
of a hitherto little-understood figure —WILLIAM W. SWEET. 


NILsson, MARTIN P. The Historical Hellenistic Background of the New Testament. Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press, 1941. vi+31 pages. $0.50. 

An interesting and authoritative lecture by the brilliant Scandinavian scholar, 
originally delivered as the Bedell Lecture at Kenyon College. It is most significant be- 
cause of the suggestions it makes about the influence of Hellenism within Palestine 
itself.—JOHN KNox. 


PARRISH, FRED Louts. The Classification of Religions: Its Relation to the History of Re- 
ligions. Scottdale, Pa.: Herald Press, 1941. viit+-157 pages. 

The author of this work would turn back the clock of the religious sciences a full 
half-century. Ghosts of long-dead controversies must have grinned over his shoulder 
as he wrote. The book brings back memories of the day when scholars seriously dis- 
cussed such themes as “‘the essence of religion,’ “stages of religious development,” 
“the law of religious evolution,” and tried to establish the abstraction, history of reli- 
gion, behind the histories of religions. Since that day the peculiar individuality of each 
religion has been emphasized, and it seemed adequate to tell the story of each religion 
in terms of the life-process of a people. Since every religion can be understood only in 
relation to the total context of the culture in which it emerged and developed, it 
seemed to lead only to distortion and falsification to abstract some element of the re- 
ligious complex in order to arrange a scheme of classification. Even religions of the 
same family grew apart and could not be classified together without qualification. Re- 
ligions transplanted to different cultures paid for their vitality by becoming different. 
Christianity and Buddhism, for instance, are not two religions but a score. It is not 
strange that all efforts at classification failed and that scholars settled down to the 
laborious task of treating each group and each culture as a separate, individual entity. 

Mr. Parrish is also dissatisfied with all former classifications, but he makes a new 
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one. The religions of history are divided into “two factor” and “one factor” types, in 
terms of their theologies. A ‘“‘two factor religion is one in which the religious factor na- 
tive to man and the religious factor native to the non-human are different sorts of fac- 
Sy ” A “one factor religion is one in which the religious factor native to the hu- 
man and the non-human are the same sort of factor.”” Into the two-factor class go all 
preliterate religions and the early phases of the great culture religions. Among the one- 
factor religions are the later forms of the religions of Israel, Greece, Iran, India, and 
China. Christianity was apparently one factor from the beginning. Shinto, also, seems 
to have escaped a two-factor stage. For some reason the Charvakas, who believed in 
neither god nor soul, appear in the one-factor class. Within these two main divisions, 
the religions may be separated into regional classes and societal subclasses. 

It is not likely that this new classification of religions will appeal to the historians 
of religions any more than those which preceded it. The main defect of the scheme is 
that it deals with only one phase of the religious complex—the ideas of man’s relation 
to the nonhuman powers. Even if religion could be defined as a relation to God and the 
superhuman, only a willingness to be superficially vague in the definition of terms could 
bring religions together as one factor or two factor. The Christian and Buddhist ideas 
of the relation of man to God are poles apart; and to put Shinto into the same class 
with them is startling. But religion is more than theology. The author has ignored the 
labor of sixty years in the study of the nature of religions and has written as though 
we were still at the stage where Tylor, Spencer, and the early pioneers took up the 
work. In the past half-century the emphasis has shifted from theology to cult, to social 
ways of living, to the values of the ideal, to the desire drives which are the creative 
matrix of religions. Religions are made up of a cluster of values sought, the ceremonial 
and practical techniques for achieving them, and ideas of the relation of cosmic powers 
to the realization of the values. If religions are to be classified, all these factors must be 
taken into account. The ideas of man’s cosmic relationships are the least important and 
the least stable of all the phases of the religious complex.—A. Eustace Haypon. 


Petry, Ray C. Francis of Assisi: Apostle of Poverty. Durham, N.C.: Duke Univer- 
sity Press. 1941. ix-+199 pages. $3.00. 

Dr. Petry is familiar with the Franciscan records and materials, and this book is 
filled with footnotes. It is a study of “poverty” as a principle of renunciation, and the 
life of Francis, together with the early activity of the order, is here used for the exposi- 
tion of the Franciscan ideal of poverty. While it is written with scholarship and is in a 
good style, it seems to this reviewer to fall short of being either an important new con- 
tribution or a definitive account of what was already known. In a sense the so-called 
“Third Order” is crucial for the understanding of Franciscan poverty in its relation to 
the world, and I miss in this work a treatment of it, although Dr. Petry gives ample 
guidance for the study in the footnote references (e.g., on pp. 66-67). This book con- 
tains a valuable discussion of the fact of Franciscan poverty, but the fact itself is well 
known. I hope Dr. Petry will now reward us with the fruits of his study in the form of 
evaluation and interpretation. He comes near to this in the chapter (vii) on ‘“Mysticism 
and the Divine Union”—a very able chapter. The reading public for the book should 
include all students of the Franciscan tradition—EpwIn P. Bootn. 


PINKHAM, MILDRED WortH. Woman in the Sacred Scriptures of Hinduism. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1941. xii-++239 pages. $2.75. 
This book consists largely of quotations from the Hindu scriptures setting forth the 
status and evaluation of woman during the historic development of Indian culture. 
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The scriptural materials, extending in time from the Vedas to the Ramayana and Ma- 
habharata, are woven together and illuminated by the running comments of the author. 
Buddhist scripture is omitted, probably because the work is chiefly concerned with the 
development of the attitudes toward women in continuing Hinduism. For modern 
Hindu reformers, who must battle the orthodox defense of things as they are on scrip- 
tural authority, the work may be a reminder that the scriptures can also be brought to 
the support of social reform.—A. EusTAcE Haypon. 


PowELL, Ermer E. Spinoza and Religion. Boston: Chapman & Grimes, 1941. xii+ 

344 pages. $2.50. 

This is a reprint of a spiritedly argumentative book published in 1906. The author 
represents Spinoza as far from “the God-intoxicated philosopher” Novalis saw him to 
be. He had, in fact, ‘‘no religious interest but only a scientific interest in religion,” 
aroused by the circumstances of his life. It was in accordance with the motto Caute on 
his signet ring that in his social behavior he gave to religion a prudent recognition.— 
Joun T, McNEILL. 


Proceedings of the American Academy for Jewish Research, Vo\. X. New York: American 

Academy for Jewish Research, 1940. xx+104 pages. $2.50. 

The latest volume of the always significant publications of the Academy contains 
two important articles on the status of the Jews in medieval Germany. Dr. Berthold 
Altmann deals with the Jews in the town of Regensberg. Using materials drawn from all 
areas of social life, from economic and constitutional history, from Christian documents 
and rabbinic responsa, he shows the relation of German citizens of the town to the 
Jews and the changes in the relationship during the first three centuries after the found- 
ing of the towns. Professor Guido Kisch continues his exposition of “Jewry-Law of the 
Medieva) German Law-Books.” The two essays complement each other. Dr. Tse Lich- 


tenstadter contributes a brief article on references to Jews in pre-Islamic Arabic litera- 
ture.—-A. EusSTACE HAYDON. 


Rerser, Ottver L. A New Earth and a New Humanity. New York: Creative Age 

Press, 1942. xiv-+252 pages. $2.50. 

Professor Reiser is confident that when World War IT ends, ‘American ideals and 
policies wil) dominate the world” (p. 4). Those ideals, he says, if implemented with “‘sci- 
entific humanism,” will “lead us to Utopia” (p. 34). 

The author’s discussion falls into two parts. Part I is a hasty and one-sided sketch 
of American thought from Puritanism to pragmatism followed by a brief exposition of 
the nature of scientific humanism. Emerson, he tells us, is the first ““genuine American.”’ 
Reiser’s brand of humanism “is simply Renaissance humanism modernized and brought 
up to date” (p. 53). Its immediate ancestry is found in the religion of humanity of 
Thomas Paine and Auguste Comte, the pragmatic humanism of William James, and 
the instrumentalism of John Dewey (pp. 58-so). Part IT elaborates the implications 
of naturalistic humanism in relation to “‘global planning.” Like many other secular 


humanists, the author finds the basic root of our trouble in the fact that Western sci- 
entific advances have outrun Western morals. A “‘scientific mysticism,” severed from 


all postulates of supernaturalism and incorporated in a system of humanistic education, 
will bring our morals into harmony with “‘modern thought” and lead to a “shared 
world.” The god of this new faith “is the spirit of humanity in its upward-striving 
effort to explore the depths and shoals of the cosmic environment, and tame the universe 
for the purposes of social welfare and further human adventure” (p. 209).—H. SHELTON 
Surrs. 
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ROBINSON, BENJAMIN W. Jesus in Action. New York: Macmillan, 1942. $1.50. 

If a title should be descriptive of the contents of the book, Jesus in Action could not 
have been better named. Professor Robinson seeks to show that Jesus was a positive 
personality who took active leadership and followed aggressive methods of work. He 
was positive in his use of previous religion and positive in his own teaching. His ideal 
of goodness was always affirmative; moral evil was in his eyes negative. In this volume 
every possible experience and utterance of Jesus is evaluated from this point of view. 

But activity and positiveness are in themselves neutral. Everything depends on the 
aim and content. Naturally Professor Robinson approves of the activity of Jesus. But 
does he give a clear and incisive account of that course of action which led to the rise of 
the Christian church? Unfortunately that is not the case. 

The Preface explains that sayings are quoted which were not necessarily spoken by 
Jesus personally. But the book itself ignores any distinction between activity by Jesus 
and interpretations of the evangelists. The author follows a harmonistic method with 
very little attention to the results of historical method. He selects the particular version 
of an event best suited to make his point, regardless of whether historicity can be 
claimed for it. If the author has any doubts that Jesus actually cursed a fig tree, they 
are not betrayed. 

Many effective paraphrases of individual sayings of Jesus are given, and the author 
frequently offers expositions of real homiletic value. But it seems a pity to retreat to 
this kind of harmonistic treatment of the Gospels when religious and devotional values 
are sought, How can ministers be expected to value the historical study of the Bible if 


biblical scholars desert it in this fashion?—CLARENCE T. CRAIG. 


Rycrort, W. STANLEY. On This Foundation. New York: Friendship Press, 1942. xili+ 

210 pages. $1.00. 

This book is not the product of a hasty Cook’s tour around the coastal cities of South 
America. For eighteen years the author served as teacher and vice-principal of the 
Anglo-Peruvian College in Lima, during which time he also taught in the ancient uni- 
versity of San Marcos, from which he received the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. 
Appointed as executive secretary of the Committee on Co-operation in Latin America, 


Dr. Rycroft has just completed an extensive tour through most of the republics to the 
south of us, holding a series of twelve conferences with evangelical workers in these 


many fields. Asa result, the author brings to his task an acquaintance with and appreci- 
ation of the spirit and culture of our southern neighbors combined with firsthand con- 
tacts with outstanding personalities, religious and otherwise, over the whole area. 
This gives him an intimate acquaintance with the peculiar problems and conditions 
which they face today. 

“This volume,” says the author, “was born of the conviction formed through the 
years that a truly great civilization can be built only on a spiritua) foundation.” The 
particular issue facing Latin America today is the struggle between authoritarianism 
inherited from Spanish imperialism, European feuda)ism, and an authoritarian church, 
on the one hand, and nineteenth-century democracy which their wars of independence 
sought to establish and which has been struggling to survive for the last one hundred 


years and more. But democracy has been essentially the product of Protestant Chris- 


ianity, calling for certain attitudes of mind and habits of conduct which ewangelical 
Christianity is best fitted to develop within the individual man. On such a foundation 
alone can abiding democracy be built. 

Although maintaining that this is the main foundation of aff true democracy and 


effective international co-operation, other factors—economic, social, racial, geographi- 
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cal, and historical—have received due consideration. The result is a wetl-balanced 
treatment of the Continental situation with due emphasis upon religious and spiritual 


factors which so many secular writers overlook —ArcHuIBALp G. BAK=R. 


Scaaus, Eowaro Leroy. Progressism: An Essay in Sotia) Philisophy. New York: 

Longmans, Green, 1940. ix-+ 298 pages. $3.00. 

These lectures were delivered in India in 1929, prepared Sor publication in 31932, 
published by the University of Calcutta in 1937, and presented to the American public 
in 1940, The book grows more timely as the months pass. On the background of 
Indian philosophy the author discusses the idea of progress as developed in Western 
thought. The modern idea of progress he defines as “that of a good which possesses a 
social import and which may be brought into being only through human effort directed 
by intelligence.”” In the immediate present this idea is challenged not only by those 
who feel the philosophic need of an eternal ground of security but also by practical men 
who interpret progress in terms of the realization of selfish ends and use intelligence to 
mold the world to serve their own interests, The author defends the idea) of social 
progress but grounds man’s hope for the future upon “loyal identification with an en- 
compassing reality through which he gains the light and life which insure to him the 
realization and the harmony for which he longs, as well as significant and creative mem- 
bership in the social and spiritual order.”—A. Eustace Haypon. 


STEELE, WAYNE H. The Religion of Beauty. Chicago: Hobbert Press, 1940. 324 pages. 
$3.00, 

The author conceives of the universe as an organism which represents a structured 
system of “‘shifting patterns,” each of which exemplifies all or some of five fundamental 
“stuffs”: space, time, matter, energy, and mind. All organisms or patterns evolve con- 
tinuously, but they arrange themselves into designs of harmony. This drive is nature’s 
“urge or will to beauty.” Patterns exist within patterns because all organisms are either 
primary patterns or complex harmonious groupings of these. 

“Nature” is divided into “perceptible” and “imperceptible.” Perceptible nature is 
wholly physica) and experienceable and therefore measurable. Imperceptible nature is 


spiritual and cannot be known at all. God is purely an inference and can be known only 
through his effects in perceptible nature. Yet somehow God is known to be the un- 
moved mover who created us to carry out his cosmic plan. We have no responsibility 
for our actions because everything is completely determined by God’s will. Nor need we 
worry about our earthly situation; evil is not ultimately real, because “God will not 
allow us to do anything He does not want done.’’ The world is perfect in its beauty. 
There’s nothing wrong with man, for God’s in his heaven and all’s right with the world. 
Therefore, ‘‘no radical changes in the economic, political, and social structures of modern 
society are necessary to conform with the Religion of Beauty.” 

The fallacies, dichotomies, inconsistencies, and oversimplifications of this theory are 
fatal, both philosophically and religiously— BERNARD M. LOoMER. 


SUHRAWARDY, ALLAMA Srr ABDULLAH AL-Mamun. The Sayings of Muhammed. Lon- 


don: John Murray; New York: Dutton, 1941, 128 pages. $1.25. 


A collection of short quotations from Muhammed, classified under some ninety topics 


by the translator. The book was first published in 1905, was admired by Tolstoy, and 


was transiated into several European languages. Long out of print, it has recently been 


published in the “Wisdom of the East” series with a foreword by Gandhi and an intro- 
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ductory discussion by the translator’s brother. The collection is useful as an introduc- 
tion to Moslem thought but should not be accepted as representative of the whole of the 


Koran.—KENNETH MORGAN. 
TRENT, ROBBIE. Your Child and God. Chicago: Willett, Clark, 1941. xi+-146 pages. 


$1.50. 

GARDNER, VERA C. (ed.). The Child of God. New York: Morehouse-Gorham, 1941. 

160 pages. $1.50. 

WEIsT, CARL S. 52 Sermon Trails for Boys and Girls. New York: Harper’s, 1941. ix-++ 

161 pages. $1.50. 

Teaching religion to boys and girls is becoming increasingly important in a period 
when all “revealed” religion is being attacked and paganism being substituted—with 
all the power of government behind it. But how to teach religion (something more than 
mere Sunday-schoo) Jessons) is something of a problem for both parents and teachers. 
After over thirty years of trying, I still welcome gratefully any book which offers help. 
These three I can heartily recommend to others. They are not only good for the mate- 
rial they contain; they stimulate the reader-teacher to original effort and a wider con- 
ception of method. All three are wel) worth while. 

The author of Your Child and God ts elementary editor of the Sunday School Board 


of the Southern Baptist Convention. She has had twenty years of effective Sunday- 
school teaching and has learned much about children and teaching them in that time, 
Her method is fresh, original, interesting, and related to everyday living, which is not 
always true of Sunday-schoo) teaching, And there is many a wise and usable bit of 
coaching for parents at the end of each chapter. 

The Child of God, by Vera C. Gardner, is an illuminating course in teaching the 
Episcopal Church Catechism in a way that will not only instruct pupils but interest 
them, and—like Miss Trent’s book—it relates teaching to life. Learning the Catechism 
“by rote” is pretty dull business for many children. Miss Gardner suggests a way if 
which it may be learned “‘by heart,’’ which is quite a different thing. 


The third book, 52 Sermon Trails for Boys and Girls, hy Carl §. Weist, is a treasure- 
house of illustrations not only for teachers but for clergymen who are interested in the 
“lambs” of the flock, whom Christ bade Peter “feed.” The short short-sermons may be 
used as they are or elaborated. 

My recommendation is not based simply on the pleasure and instruction gained from 
reading these books but on the more practical consideration of having tried out material 
from each on my own large class of boys and girls and with gratifying results. There 
was interest and attention; and the children learned something definite and of value — 
RAIMUNDO DE OVIES. 


WItson, P. W. Newtopia. New York: Scribner’s, 1941. vilit+219 pages. $2.00. 

The trouble with More’s Utopia, says Mr. Wilson, is that you cannot find it on the 
world-map,; it exists only in the imagination. Newtopia, on the other hand, ‘“‘is anywhere 
and everywhere that things are actua],” The Zulu in his kraal or the Arab in his tent, no 
less than the New Yorker in his modern apartment, dwells in Newtopia. 

The element that is common to al) of them is the desire to enjoy the happiness of 
home life and to share equitably in the fruits of the earth. Just when this sort of New- 
topia was emerging, alas, the twentieth century fell into the abyss of war. Meanwhile 


Newtopians are faced with a twofold task: (1) to restore and maintain order in the 
world and (2) to create a world in which human beings will be less inclined to disorder. 
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The book addresses itself chiefly to this double task. In reference to the first aspect, 
the author says that Hitler must be crushed by superior military force. The Axis coun- 
terrevolution is, after all, just ‘a rear-guard action by rebels against progress” (p. 70). 
The trouble with the Germans ‘“‘is that they bring an arrested mentality to bear on an 
advancing civilization” (p. 60). 

How to prevent world-disorder gives Mr. Wilson the most concern. In facing this 
problem, he applies a ‘‘Newtopian Yardstick,” which, in general, is simply the principle 
of “public interest” (p. 123). The welfare of the few, that is to say, must be subordinat- 
ed to the good of the whole. The application of this yardstick leads him to support, in 
general, the ideals of Wilsonian liberalism—freedom of the seas, equal access to markets 
and to raw materials, abolition of tariff walls, outlawry of war as an instrument of policy, 
guaranty of the territory of small nations, and some sort of world-authority by which to 
administer the “‘international trust.” 

When he touches upon the idea of empire, however, he is much too tame. If Britain 
should give up her colonies, he is afraid that Russia or the Axis powers might grab them 
(pp. 154-55). What empires need is ‘“‘just one thing”—“‘straight, honest government”’ 
(p. 158). He is no less tender in his attitude toward capitalism (pp. 207-8). What it 
needs, he thinks, is to purge itself of the Kruegers and the Insulls. In this connection, he 
urges the importance, as do certain current politicians, of ‘‘strict public accountancy in 
labor organizations!” 

As a whole, the book makes interesting, though not exciting, reading. It is replete 
with vivid observations of current life-situations. The argument of the book covers 
familiar ground, but the method of treatment is arresting —H. SHELTON SMITH. 
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